For a discussion on giving 
One of the urgent needs in the church today is a better 


understanding of Christian giving. 


Is it your turn to lead the 


First Fruits: God’s 


Guide for Giving by R. C. Rein emphasizes God’s claim 


on man dating from Adam and Eve 
to His claim on you today. Prac- 
tical plans of giving will show your 
group members how they may best 
serve the Lord with their treasure. 
Each of the eight chapters is followed 
by discussion questions and topics for 
further consideration. J/// pages. 
Paper. $1.00. 


Concordia Publishing House 
3558 South Jefferson Avenue 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 


Please send me: 


No. 14W1257, FIRST FRUITS: GOD'S GUIDE FOR GIVING by 


Rein, @ $1.00 


No. 14W1195, ADVENTURES IN CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP by 


Rein, @ $1.10 


No. 13W1122, A CLOSER WALK WITH GOD by Kettner, 


@ $ 75 


1 enclose $ 


Oo 


Bill me 


(To cover partial cost of shipping and postage — on all CASH ORDERS — 


please add 5¢ for each dollar of your total purchase. 


costs will be billed on all CHARGE ORDERS.) 


Name 


Actual transportation 


Address 


City 


topic discussion 


Topic discussions are only as gc 
as the planning that goes i 
them. If it will soon be your turn: 
lead the discussion in ye 
church group, start your pre 
rations now. You will find in any; 
the three books below ample nr 


terial for one discussion or a seri 


For discussions on stewardship 

Another excellent book by Rein, Adventures in CH 
tian Stewardship, provides material for discussions on: 
total stewardship of life: mind and body, time and tal: 
— the Gospel — stewardship edt 
tion — stewardship rewards. Its 
ology is thoroughly Christian . . 
suggestions are intensely practical. 
eight chapters, questions, and 
cussion topics will stimulate y 
group to rededicate its program 
meaningful service. 100 pages. Pa: 
$1.10. 


For discussion on 
maintaining a close 
relationship with God 


A Closer Walk with God by El 
A. Kettner offers direct, personal 
material for at least nine discussix 
The practical chapters on starting an evangelism prog 
and on developing leadership will prove helpful 
your group — especially if each member has his « 
booklet. Each chapter concludes with discussion questi: 
95 pages. Paper. $ 75. 
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stuff!” the Chrisian shows what it means to aim higher. 
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Prof. Oliver C. Rupprecht, Concordia College, Milwaukee, notes that 
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Coming in the March 22 issue: “Synod’s Schools” — Concordia Teach- 
ers College, River Forest, IU. Points of view expressed in published 
and unpublished letters on integration will be evaluated for further 


study and discussion by congregations, conferences, and other groups. 


The Cover 


For “outstanding service to a rural 
community and even far beyond com- 
munity borders” Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Alma, Mo., and its pastor, 
Rey. A. F. C. Pfotenhauer, on Feb. 1 
received a special citation from the 
Rural Life Commission of Synod’s 
Western District. 

Presented by Rev. William Hepting, 
chairman of the commission, the cita- 
tion noted that the 85-year-old congre- 
gation in Alma (population: 375) has 
650 baptized members, 504 communi- 
cants, and an average Sunday attend- 
ance of 462, or 71 per cent of its 
total membership. 

Though construction costs since 1949 
totaled more than a quarter million — 
$140,000 church, $85,000 — school, 
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$28,000 parsonage — they have been 
met by freewill offerings, and “present 
indebtedness is less than the cost of 
the parsonage.” 

Fifty-five members of the Alma con- 
gregation have become full-time 
workers in the Kingdom, 38 as pastors 
and missionaries, 17 as teachers. Three 
members now preparing for similar 
careers receive financial aid from the 
congregation. 

“It is refreshing to note that Trin- 
ity has also done something significant 
in the field of race relations,” the cita- 
tion states. “The only Negro family in 
its community was received into full 
membership without reservation or con- 
dition in 1958.” 


(Continued on page 20) 


What's your aim in life? What do 
you want most of all right now? For 
what do you spend most of your time 
and energy day by day? 


From TV and radio, magazines and 
books, advertisements urge some 
32,000 items upon us. They say, “You 
want and you need these shining gadg- 
ets and the money it takes to get them 
for yourself. Look, aim at this stuff!” 

Men, what’s your aim in life? 

During Holy Week 1955 I was 
preaching to the airmen at Nellis Air 
Force Base near Las Vegas, Nev. One 
afternoon my host took me to visit one 
of the clubs in Las Vegas. All around 
the room stood slot machines. But 
people stopped in amazement before 
a huge horseshoe in the middle of the 
room. There, between two pieces of 
plate glass, we saw 100 $10,000 bills. 
A million dollars on display! 

“That’s for me!” said a man stand- 
ing beside me. Money like that, he 
thought, would bring him big cars with 
glistening chrome, travel, pleasure, 
comfort, security, reputation, gilt-edge 
stocks and bonds, huge bank balances. 
Is your goal in life something like the 
horseshoe display and what it can get 
for you? 

Ladies, what’s your shining target 
in life? A sparkling personality, a glow- 
ing complexion and radiant beauty, 
dazzling diamonds and jewelry, glitter- 
ing gadgets in the kitchen? 

Economists tell us the average home 
has six electrical appliances. That’s 
nine billion dollars’ worth of plug-in 
work savers in America’s homes. There 
are, however, 76 appliances you could 
buy. And so as her aim in life many 
a housewife has more gleaming gadgets. 

Children, what do you want and 
work for most of all? 

One little girl wants a report card 
that outshines the rest of the children 
in her room. Here is a boy who says, 
“Tm practicing basketball every day 
so that I'll have the best shooting aver- 
age for field goals and free throws. 
Then Vl shine and they’ll talk about 
me and look up to me.” 

These shining targets in life are not 
necessarily wrong. They become wrong 
when we want to shine in hitting them, 
when we put gadgets ahead of God, 
make them our main purpose in life, 
and devote our all to hitting them. 


AIM 
AT 
THE 
GLORY 


OF 
GOD! 


By Arthur M. Vincent 


JOHN 17:1-5 


Right Kind of Target 


Jesus had a target in life — the right 
kind of target. He says in John 17, 
“Father, I have glorified Thee on 
earth.” In His life He aimed at the 
glory of God. Everything He wanted 


and said and did should bring praise: 


and glory to God. His shining, glorious 
target was holiness. 

Strangely enough, some people think 
they can hit the target of holiness. They 
imagine they can do enough good 
things in life for God to consider them 
worthy of awards in heaven. 

But God watches our best efforts and 
says, “You have fallen short of the 
target. You may have come a bit closer 
than someone else, but all of you 
missed by miles and miles. By your- 
self you can no more hit the shining 
target of holiness than a man with 
a shattered arm can take a broken bow 
and a crooked arrow and hit the full 
moon in the sky.” 
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“All have sinned” — and one 
word for sin means to miss the 
— ‘and come short of the glor 
God.” The man who misses de: 
to die. : 

Even if he should hit the target 
in a while with a good deed, he 
not rob God of His glory by 14 
credit for something he could da 
with God’s strength and guidang 

Jesus was the only man ever qua 
to aim perfectly at the glory of 
He knew all about the glory of 
“Father, glorify Thou Me with ' 
own self,” He Says, “with the 
which I had with Thee before the » 
was.” As the Son of God, He had 
in the presence of God and seer 
glorious presence. 

Jesus had always shared in the 
of God, both in heaven before 
world was, and ever since.. Fos 
ample, Isaiah saw God’s glory in| 
sion (Isaiah 6). The Lord sat the 
the temple of heaven, on a throne: 
and lifted up. Bright angelic H 
chanted antiphonally one to ane 
“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of | 
The whole earth is full of His gh 
The flowing ends of His majestic 
spilled out on the floor of the te 
as far as Isaiah could see. Now 
John astounds us; he says (John 1 
that Isaiah here saw the glory of C 
Jesus! Indeed, our Savior had Hi 
sat beside God His Father in g 
That meant He was holy and peri 
equipped to aim at the glory of 


Credited to Us 


“I came forth from the Father,’ 
Lord says of Himself, ‘and am - 
into the world; again I leave the \ 
and go to the Father’ (John 1¢ 
Do you get the sweep of that stater 
The glorious Son of God, while ; 
from glory to glory, stops here. Hi 
men eclipse His glory so that He 1 
through suffering and death bring 1 
sons to glory with Him. 

This Lord of glory, Jesus, can 
that He might set the glory of G 
His target and hit it— for us. § 
held before His eyes the same sh 
targets which so often tempt us- 
curity, position, authority, stack 
shining stuff, reputation, pleasure, 
fort. But Jesus brushed aside the 
One and all the glitter of earthly § 
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set up a righteous target and with 
ry wish and desire, thought and 
olve, word and deed He hit that 
get perfectly. Never once did He 
ss the full center. What a record! 
h a perfect record you and I need 
dited to us because we so often make 
png targets our aim and even tend 
ake pride in the right targets He sets 
ore us. 

The Lord of hosts came to Jerusalem 
ew days before He prayed His high- 
estly prayer. The ancient gates of 
salem swing open high and wide 
the Lord Jesus, strong and mighty, 
es His glory and rides in upon 
beast of burden. And a few hours 
er He said “Amen” to this prayer, 
se same gates of Jerusalem swing 
Pn once more. This King of glory 
ws the glory of His grace: He will- 
ly makes Himself a beast of burden; 
| carries not only the burden of the 
ss timbers but something heavier — 
staggering weight of all our guilt for 
ing shining targets other than the 
ry of God and making them our 
and all in life. 


The Cross Target 


n the darkness of Calvary the glory 
His grace shines brightest. He knew 
it the cross on that dull mound would 
tome the target for all of God’s 
nth over men, who had robbed Him 
His glory and fallen short of His 
rious target of holiness. Yet Jesus 
Ds straight into the center of that 
zet — into your place and mine. 
ails of Roman injustice hit His 
nds and feet and rivet them fast to 
target, but the sharp arrows of 
d’s justice strike His innocent heart 
dead center —as they should have 
us; and He bows His head and 
es up His spirit. 

ook once more at the center of the 
ss target, red with His blood. Is 
s the King of glory? Never doubt it! 
Remember, He could have kept sit- 
s on the throne of the universe in 
ndor and radiance, but He now 
oses to sit on the rude stool of the 
ss in darkness and disgrace — our 
grace. The glory of the sun in the 
- was eclipsed in darkness as a re- 
vder that our sin had eclipsed the 
ry of God’s own Son. 

dis great love for us moved Him 
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to lay aside those splendid robes of 
majesty, which filled the temple of 
heaven. Instead, He wears a plain linen 
garment, and now guards take even 
that — the glorious Lord hangs naked. 
He walked out of heavenly places 
where there is no pain, no crying, no 
tears, no death. He takes substitute 
strides for us into a place of strong 
cryings, unutterable pain, inexpressible 
anguish, expiring groans, and a gap- 
ing hole over a shattered heart. Do 
you see the glory of His grace, the 
radiance of His love we do not deserve? 

God did not miss His target there 
on Calvary. We now have redemption 
through His blood dripping from that 
cross target, even the forgiveness of 


sins — including the sins of missing 
the mark of God’s glory and holiness — 
according to the riches and glory of 
His grace! (Ephesians 1) 

This forgiveness brings with it a new 
life and a new aim in life. His glorious 
Spirit moves into our hearts and minds. 
He enables us to receive earthly goods 
and gadgets with thanksgiving — but 
not to make them our main purpose in 
life. By His power we do good works, 
not to shine for ourselves but that men 
may see our good works and glorify our 
Father which is in heaven. Now, what- 
ever we do, even such ordinary things 
in life as eating and drinking, we do 
all to the glory of God. 

Long ago God let His power, majesty, 
holiness, and goodness shine through 
a pillar of fire, a mountain topped with 
lightning, or a luminous cloud. Today 
He does not show His glory in this way. 

If people want to see His glory, they 
should look for it in the radiant lives 
of God’s people. We are to be outstand- 
ing because He has led us to have a dif- 
ferent goal in life. 


Our Aim Improves 


We often miss this shining and glori- 
ous target He holds before us; and 
every time we fail, we turn in faith and 
receive His forgiveness for Christ’s sake. 
But His Spirit, through His Word, en- 
ables us to improve so that we hit the 
target of holy deeds more and more 
often. Our aim improves as we go 
along; He changes us and makes us 
more like the Lord Jesus. 

Around us we see people with eyes 
and hearts still set upon the glory of 
this world. Here are friends, neighbors, 
and loved ones with the wrong aim in 
life. How do we feel? We do not 
despise them, reject them, or shun them. 
Never do we take a holier-than-thou 
attitude. 

Rather we demonstrate what it means 
to have the glory of God as one’s right 
aim in life. We explain to them the 
Lord Jesus as the secret of our aim in 
life and the power to hit God’s target. 

As we tell them His story about the 
glories of the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus, He also begins to change their 
aim in life. Our joy increases as we 
see others join us, and we all follow 
the Lord Jesus, who said, “Father, 
I have glorified Thee on earth.” 


re They Your Lenten Hymn 


Some time ago WMBI, radio station 
of the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, 
featured a soloist who sang two stanzas 
of “O Sacred Head, Now Wounded” 
(The Lutheran Hymnal, No. 172). 
When the song was ended, the an- 
nouncer “choked up” and found it dif- 
ficult to speak. Finally, in a voice 
charged with emotion, he said, “Church 
hymns don’t come that way any more. 
In fact, they haven’t been coming that 
way for a long time.” 

In his recent book The Joy of Music 
Leonard Bernstein, director of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, devotes 
much space to discussing Lutheran 
Lenten hymns, or chorales. In regard to 
a chorus arrangement of “Lamb of God, 
Pure and Holy” (146, March “Hymn 
of the Month” in many congregations), 
he says: “There is nothing like it in all 
music.” And in regard to a choir’s 
singing of “O Sacred Head, Now 
Wounded,” as it occurs in a larger com- 
position of religious music, he says: 
“This is one of the most awe-inspiring 
moments in all music.” 

Here we have two widely separated 
representatives of American culture and 
thought. Yet each expresses deep ap- 
preciation for the treasures of Lutheran 
Lenten hymns, and endorsements like 
these could be duplicated endlessly. 

Other denominations, too, have been 
blessed by God with a number of great 
hymns dealing with the suffering and 
death of Jesus Christ. But Lenten 
hymns, as a class, are a special domain 
of the Lutheran Church. They have 
been described in glowing terms by 
many outside the Lutheran Church. 
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Solid Rock 


How shall we account for the praise 
heaped on Lutheran Lenten hymns by 
a great variety of American people, 
Christians and non-Christians, cultured 
and uneducated, young and old? 

The answer is not easy. Dr. Roger 
Lloyd, writing in the Dec. 17 number 
of a British magazine, the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, confessed to experi- 
encing a similar difficulty. He said, 
“Tudor [16th-century] music is the best 
of all for worship. After Purcell (1658 
to 1695) something went out of Eng- 
lish church music which has never quite 
found its way back again. It is hard to 
find a phrase for it. Perhaps a ‘calm 
serenity of aspirations’ comes some- 
where near.” 

Who will venture to define what it 
is that makes Lutheran Lenten hymns 
great? A prominent Methodist, the late 
Dean Peter Christian Lutkin of North- 
western University, singled out a few 
good reasons when he said, “These 
justly famous hymn tunes are marked 
by devotional earnestness and great dig- 
nity. Some seem to have been hewn 
from solid rock, so strong and massive 
are they, while others are of a more 
intimate and appealing nature.” 

Solid rock! Lutheran Lenten hymns 
remind us of the majesty of Him who 
went to the cross for us. They speak 
of the exalted greatness of heavenly 
love — love that is unchangeably de- 
pendable. 

How sorely we need the assurance of 
absolute dependability! When the mem- 
ory of our sins overwhelms us, when 
our motives are misunderstood and 
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By Oliver C. Ruppr 


friends forsake us, when “blind f 
seems to conspire in a number of ev 
to unsettle us and make us insecure: 
how wonderfully consoling to h 
a mighty, authoritative proclamatio 
perfect love and power! “The nam 
the Lord is a strong tower; the rightee 
runneth into it and is safe.” (Prov 
18:10) 

Solid, strong! How our insecure 
eration covets those virtues! Luthe 
Lenten hymns speak convincingly 
protection that is complete, permané 
eternal, sure. ; 


Speak Intimately 


Think of the majestic grandeur 
hymns like “A Lamb Goes Une 
plaining Forth” (142), “Jesus, I 
Ponder Now” (140), and “Upon 
Cross Extended.” (171) 

Christians are gifted with the insij 
to know what was intended by the co 
posers and, above all, what is fitting 
Heaven’s mighty message: the mu 
surrounding it ought to give firm st 
port to the words. The music, as Il 
ther pointed out, should underscore + 
words, intensify their meaning, and 
vite us to hear the Gospel and apply 
to our Own person. 

This is one of the great achieveme: 
of Lutheran Lenten hymns: they dri 
each of us personally into the Passi 
story. Although these hymns speak 
exalted verbal and tonal language 
heavenly love, they speak intimate 
and appealingly to each individual. 

No one who sings hymns like “Lc 
Jesus, Thou Art Going Forth” (15( 
“Jesus, Grant that Balm and Healin 
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4). “Lord Jesus Christ, My Life, My 
nt” (148), or “When o’er My Sins 
orrow” (152) —no one who sings 
¢ hymns need ask whether he, too, 
been redeemed by the blood of 
ist. The answer is given clearly, 
estically, comfortingly. 
jut only “he that humbleth himself 
I be exalted” (Luke 18:14). Only 
person who is willing to sing words 
“I caused Thy grief and sighing 
Tis I who should be smitten” can 
comfort for his own soul and say, 
y healing in Thy wounds is found.” 
1) 
ne of the greatest names in the 
Id today, not only among musicians 
also among men of thought, con- 
ion, and judgment, is that of Pablo 
als, the internationally renowned 
ist. Some time ago a friend asked 
als what he thought about the state- 
it that Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, 
lusical composition portraying the 
ering and death of Jesus Christ and 
ig many Lutheran Lenten hymns, is 
masterpiece and the most sublime 
il music.” Casals replied, “A thou- 
j times I agree with this. When 
card the Passion for the first time 
aris, the impact it made on me was 
violent that I felt ill for about two 
iths. I felt stifled and as if I could 
cry enough. The bigness of it all 
shattered me.” 
‘asals was not criticizing this Lenten 
ic. In fact, “one of my dearest 
ies,” he said, “has been to conduct 
St. Matthew Passion.” Nor do we 
w whether he found its real mean- 
But he has described, strikingly and 
matically, the process that must in 
form or another take place before 
individual can have a part in the 
ious gifts of redemption: each of us 
t be “shattered,” crushed by the 
mt of his guilt. Here, too — yes, 
- above all — each individual must 
“When I am weak — when I am 
ling and Christ is all—then am 
ong.” 


Stimulate, Refine Emotions 


utheran Lenten hymns are powerful 
ringing about humility, and other 
tions too: grief, sorrow, anguish of 
t, as well as thankfulness, love, 
>, and joy. What a flood of emo- 
s bursts from the Christian heart — 
is instilled there! — through hymns 
“OQ Dearest Jesus, What Law Hast 
u Broken?” (143) and “O Darkest 
!” (167) 
utheran Lenten hymns stimulate 
an emotions and feed them but also 
and control them. No one ‘has 
this better than the French his- 
in Hippolyte Taine. 
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“Lutheranism,” said Taine, “is a per- 
sonal affair, an inward dialog between 
God and man, where there are only 
two things at work—(1) the very 
Word of God as it is transmitted by 
Scripture, and (2) the emotions of the 
heart of man, as the Word of God ex- 
cites and maintains them. . . . Here 
the full spirit of the Reformation 
breathes out, where, beside the moving 
tenderness of the Gospel and the manly 
accents of the Bible, throb the profound 
emotion, the grave eloquence, the noble- 
mindedness, the restrained enthusiasm 
of the heroic and poetic souls who 
had rediscovered Christianity and had 
passed near the fire of martyrdom.” 

This combination of power and pro- 
priety, this sense of the fitness of things, 
is a priceless blessing that particularly 
distinguishes Lutheran Lenten hymns. 
Both hymns 143 and 167, for example, 
bring a torrential outburst of emotions. 
Yet there is nothing maudlin or cheap, 
nothing revivalistic or irreverent about 
the utterance. And since when is 
strength or sincerity of emotion meas- 
ured by noise? “Not loud, but deep,” 
said Shakespeare in another connection, 
and his observation is fitting and appli- 
cable here. 


Intensely Practical 


What a treasure we have in Lutheran 
Lenten hymnody! And it is a year- 
round treasure. Lutheran Lenten hymns 
are intensely practical. They are closely 
and intimately connected with the 
everyday problems of Christian living. 

Would you resist temptation? See 
how these hymns give you strength 
(Ose TBP IOS idisils 2), ipeiiemnes 
(171:11), joyous stewardship (142:4; 
14313) 14 50352 15224)). iconsecra- 
tion (167:7), missionary activity 
(143:8), renouncing the world (140:4; 
$43-11, 125.144:3), loyalty: to Christ 
(172:6) — these and many other Chris- 
tian graces and virtues are instilled and 
glorified by means of precious words 
in Lutheran Lenten hymns. 

Use them now and next summer and 
at any time — but use them! 

During the nineteenth century Al- 
brecht Ritschl, a prominent theologian, 
had despite better knowledge contra- 
dicted and denied the teaching of for- 
giveness through the death of Christ. 
In fact, he had severely criticized Paul 
Gerhardt’s hymn “O Sacred Head, Now 
Wounded.” But when he himself lay 
dying, he returned to this same hymn 
for the comfort of hissoul! Dr. A. H. 
Strong, a Baptist theologian, reports 
that “when Dr. Ritschl came to die, he 
begged his son to repeat the last two 
stanzas of the hymn ‘O Sacred Head, 
Now Wounded.’ ” 
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These are rich stanzas, indeed, and 
they have comforted many a Christian 
and sustained him in the hour of death. 
But why wait until your dying moments 
to be enriched by treasures on which 
you may feast year after year? 


Once a Week 


The mere presence of precious hymns 
in a hymnal is no guarantee that these 
hymns are doing any good. Are they 
your Lenten hymns? Do you sing them? 
More important, are they a part of you? 

“We do our singing in church,’ we 
say —and how little that is! Once 
a week, during a one-hour church serv- 
ice among the 168 hours in a week, 
we sing — for a few minutes! For King 
David and Martin Luther singing was 
part of their very being. Recently Chap- 
lain George E. Mennen, Jr., writing 
from Oslo, said: “We speak of our Lu- 
theran Church in America as being the 
‘singing church’ — but the Norwegians 
here in Oslo sang nine hymns and eight 
to ten stanzas of each hymn.” 

We ought to do much more singing 
at home and in school, in leisure hours 
and, if possible, at work. Luther’s first 
hymnbook, published in 1524, was in- 
tended for use in the home. On Jan. 30 
of this year Paul Gustafson, church 
editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, re- 
ported that “the Commission on Music 
of the National Council of Churches is 
planning the publication within a year 
of a paperback collection of 118 famil- 
iar hymns.” The collection is designed 
for use in homes and at other gather- 
ings, Mr. Gustafson said. 


Sing Them Now 


Do you have family problems, diffi- 
culties in training children, disappoint- 
ments in mutual adjustments? Supple- 
ment your daily Bible reading with the 
singing of Lutheran Lenten hymns. You 
may be sure that God will bless your 
efforts far beyond your expectations. 
Sing the hymns now, during Lent, when 
the use of religious materials seems en- 
tirely natural and is a little easier. Get 
the steadying and stabilizing experience 
of a union of hearts raised in song in 
your own household. 

“The great revivals of the church 
have been sung as well as preached into 
the hearts of the peoples,” said a British 
writer, Sydney H. Moore, in a recent 
book. Our prayer might well be, 
“Lord, revive the church — beginning 
with me!” 


And when, dear Lord, before Thy 
throne in heaven 

To me the crown of joy at last is given, 

Where sweetest hymns Thy saints for- 
ever raise Thee, 

I, too, shall praise Thee. 


A REVIEW ARTICLE 


The Gospel According to Thomas: Copti 
by Antoine Guillaumont, Henri-Charles 
and Yassah ‘Abd al-Masih. Leiden: E. 


Brothers, 1959. 


aM leave a piece of wood, I am 
there; lift up the stone, and 
you will find Me there.” 


This and other sayings not found in 
our Four Gospels are ascribed to Jesus 
in a newly discovered writing known 
as The Gospel According to Thomas. 
In the book under review the ancient 
manuscript was edited and translated by 
an international team of scholars. 

In the year 1945 (some say 1946) 
a farmer in Egypt came across some 
ancient writings in Coptic, a dialect of 
which has been the literary language of 
the Egyptian church since the third cen- 
tury. The manuscripts made their way 
finally into the hands of competent 
scholars, who identified them as part 
of an ancient religious library. 

Included was a Coptic translation of 
the now celebrated Gospel of Thomas. 
The original compilation may very well 
date from the second century. The Cop- 
tic translation probably comes from the 
beginning of the fifth century. 

The library belonged to a group who 
were outside the mainstream of the 
Christian tradition. They were known 
as Gnostics, from the Greek word 
gnosis, meaning knowledge. There were 
many varieties of Gnosticism, but one 
ingredient common to all was the belief 
that Gnostics alone could know how to 
win their release from the bondage of 
the material world, to be absorbed 
finally in the Divine. 

Among some adherents this belief led 
to asceticism, that is, a systematic de- 
nial of the natural appetites, and eventu- 
ally to the widespread practice of 
monasticism. Paul rejects this view in 
his criticism of those who say, “Don’t 
eat this! Don’t touch that!” (See Colos- 
sians 2:21) 

Other Gnostics said, since the body 
is of no consequence, let us prove our 
superiority over it. Let us indulge it to 
our heart’s content. What the body 
does cannot affect the spirit. The writer 
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of Second Peter vehemently opposes 
such licentious living. The teaching of 
the Gospel of Thomas is inclined, with 
modifications, toward asceticism. 


No Gospel 


The publicity which accompanied the 
publication of this writing has created 
the false impression that this is a literary 
work comparable to our canonical Gos- 
pels. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The title “Gospel” is a hopeless 
misnomer. One might just as well speak 
of a hi-fi crystal set. There is no at- 
tempt, as in the four New Testament 
Gospels, to trace a consistent program 
in the life of Jesus. Rather, the writer 
has strung together 114 “logia,” or say- 
ings, introduced almost invariably with 
the formula “And Jesus said.” 

Nor can Thomas the apostle with any 
assurance be held responsible for the 
contents. This writing is one of many 
examples of what is called pseudepi- 
graphic literature — works written in 
the name of some prominent historical 
figure. “Forgery,” however, would not 
be the proper term to apply to this type 
of literary work. Quite often in the 
case of philosophical writings the stu- 
dent showed his humility and his intense 
devotion to his teacher or one of his 
predecessors by writing in the name of 
his master. 

The compiler of this Gnostic work, 
whoever he was, has not hesitated to 
turn Jesus into an orthodox member of 
his own Gnostic sect. Not unexpectedly 
therefore we run into sayings which in 
all probability Jesus never uttered, since 
they conflict so utterly with His message 
recorded in the Four Gospels. 

One such saying runs as follows: 


If the flesh has come into existence 
because of <the> spirit, it is a mar- 
vel; but if <the> spirit (has come 
into existence) because of the body, 
it is a marvel of marvels. But I mar- 
vel at how this great wealth has made 
its home in this poverty. (Logion 29) 
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ec Text Established and Translated 
Puech, Gilles Quispel, Walter Till 
J. Brill, and New York: Harper & 


Or take the saying about the fish 
man: 

The Man is like a wise fisherman v 
cast his net into the sea, he drew it 
from the sea full of small fish; am 
them he found a large (and) g 
fish, that wise fisherman, he thre 
the small fish down into the sea,, 
chose the large fish without regg 
Whoever has ears to hear let J 
hear. (Logion 8) 


In this logion it appears evident 14 
the selected fish is the perfect Gnogs 
or Knower, who is on the inside tr 
with God. 

The saying about the Pharisees; 
logion 102, however, may well be a gg 
uine utterance of our Lord, since 11 
orthodox and reflects Jesus’ fondry 
for proverbial utterances: 

Woe to them, the Pharisees, for tl 

are like a dog sleeping in the ma 

of oxen, for neither does he eat 2 

does he allow the oxen to eat. 


Of greater interest are the sayiij 
which appear in different wording: 
the Gospels. In logion 63 the rich m 
says: 

I will use my money that I may sg 

and reap and plant and fill my stcd 

houses with fruit, so that I le 
nothing. | 


In logion 107 it is interesting to n’ 
that the sheep which went astray w 
“the largest,” and when the shepha 
found it, he said, “I love thee ma 
than ninety-nine.” 

The parable of the “No-shows” | 
the banquet reads as follows: 


A man had guest-friends, and wH 
he had prepared the dinner, he sé 
his servant to invite the guest-friena 
He went to the first, he said to hii 
“My master invites thee.” He sai 
“I have some claims against sop 
merchants; they will come to me: 
the evening; I will go and give tha 
my orders. I pray to be excus 
from the dinner.” He went to a 
other, he said to him: “My master I 

(Continued on page 20) 


THE LUTHERAN win 


Nhat made me decide to become a 
heran? The question came up as 
vas making arrangements for my 
iding to a Catholic boy. Since I was 
sinally a Catholic myself, the pastor, 
9 had instructed me in the Lutheran 
h, raised the question. He then 
ed me to write down what I told 
1) that evening. Though I’m not an- 
er Charles Dickens, I'll try my best 
xplain how it happened. 
had arrived in Towson, Md., from 
home in Chicago and in a few days 
nd a good job. Things were defi- 
ly looking good for me when, only 
2c short weeks later, on my way 
ne from work, a car struck the rear 
ny car. Knocked unconscious, I was 
=n to a nearby hospital. 
\fter leaving the hospital I lay in bed 
two months. One night I awoke and 
no feeling from the neck down. 
anted to die right then because I felt 
never walk again, and the thought 
yeing paralyzed chilled my heart with 
During the third month I began 
earn to walk again. Each day I grad- 
y increased the length of my walks. 
my spirits had dropped to such a 
ebb that no amount of assurance 
ld give me the push I needed to get 
k on my feet. 
\t twenty-three I felt as if life were 
over, and I sank lower and lower 
the well of self-pity. The simplest 
ns of recreation were gone for«me. 
‘e an active participant in many 
rts, I was suddenly compelled to 
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Why J Became a Lutheran 


a 
Arlene F. Loving 


remain only a spectator. Money wasn’t 
coming in, but plenty was going out 
each day. My anxiety was increasing. 

I can’t recall exactly what day it was, 
but I can describe how it started out. 
Earlier in the day I was reminded of 
the $200 I owed for room and board, 
for the family I was staying with had 
their own big burden of hospital bills. 
I looked over my unpaid medicine and 
doctor bills and later in the afternoon, 
in a mood of deep depression, left for 
my usual walk. 

I had given up. What use was life to 
me? It just got more unbearable each 
day. I walked across streets without 
even bothering to look out for ap- 
proaching cars. I kept thinking how 
peaceful it would be to die and have no 
more worries. I know now that even 
then God was watching over me, for 
the screech of brakes had rung in my 
ears more than once as I walked along, 
although at the time it had no effect 
on my thoughts. 

A few minutes later I came upon the 
First Lutheran Church of Towson. 
Though I had passed the church many 
times, I had never really seen it before. 
I was crying and walking with my head 
bowed to hide the tears that ran down 
my cheeks. 

Something made me look up and read 
the bulletin board on the front lawn of 
the church, with the spiritual thought 
from the Bible: “Christ died for you. 
Are you living for Him?” Wiping my 
eyes, I read it again, and the words 
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struck deep inside me as I answered, 
“No, but I want to. Please, God, help 
me to live for You.” 

A feeling of peace came over me, and 
I no longer felt afraid or alone. In that 
instant I believe I turned back to God 
for help and stopped trying to work 
things out alone. 

As I went home, I crossed the streets 
carefully, for I didn’t want to lose what 
I'd found; I wanted with all my heart 
to live for Christ. I thought about those 
words over and over again. 

I went to a Sunday service and began 
attending services regularly, for I was 
beginning to know God as I never had 
before. I felt I would never be accept- 
able to God, no matter how much I did 
in my lifetime, for I could never be 
completely free from sin. 

How wonderful it was to discover 
Christ’s words of salvation and to be 
able to understand every word spoken 
instead of hearing Latin and reading 
English! To be able to sing the praises 
of Christ which filled my heart! Each 
service brought me closer to Christ. 

I attended the religion classes and 
was confirmed as a member of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
On New Year’s Eve just a year ago 
I made my first Communion, and in 
mid-January I was married in a Lu- 
theran candlelight service I’ll remember 
forever. 

My husband and I joined a church 
group called the Sunday Nighters, and 
now we share God’s Word outside our 
home, too. 

Our marriage has been blessed with 
a lovely daughter. How proudly Leo 
and I touched hands as we watched 
R’leen Louise being baptized a Lutheran 
in December! We look forward to the 
time when we can teach her about the 
great love God has for all His children 
on earth. 

I’m no richer in material things now 
than I was that day I first saw the 
bulletin board in front of the church. 
I feel, however, that I have a richness 
to share with my family that all who 
love and believe in Christ have come to 
know — the richness of faith in forgive- 
ness and the comfort of the Lord’s care 
for even the tiniest sparrow who is 
watched over and not allowed to fall 
from its nest without the will of God. 

I turn to the Lord now whenever 
I need help and also to give thanks for 
His great gift of salvation. I share a 
closeness with Christ now, for when our 
child was born, I felt He was there with 
me and I could reach out and touch 
His hand and I was not afraid. 

I am happy now in all things because 
I am sure of God’s unceasing and en- 
during love for lost lambs who return 
to the fold. 
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church periodicals have carried 

the results of Lutheran Youth Re- 
search. Many of the findings have been 
quite disturbing, but church members 
are asking the over-all question: “What 
can the congregation do to help its 
young people?” 

The answer is not simple, as the find- 
ings reveal. Any number of problem 
areas will require not only long-term 
study but intensive concern on the part 
of pastors and laity. 

Lutheran youth is troubled about a 
variety of problems, the researchers dis- 
covered first of all. These troubled 
young people are not found primarily 
in urban or in rural congregations. 
They are found everywhere, and they 
vary considerably from congregation to 
congregation. One conclusion of this 
finding is that synodical youth organiza- 
tions, such as the Walther League, need 
not develop a program content that is 
unique for rural as against urban youth 
or for the youth of one region as against 
another. The greater need is to help 
each congregation develop a program 
which meets its own youth at the point 
of special needs. 

Another discovery, merely confirming 
what many observers have felt for some 
time, is that the young people of a con- 
gregation are directly influenced by the 
degree of concern which adults have for 
their youth. Related to this discovery is 
the striking find that a congregation can 
have a significant influence on its youth. 

Some rather startling discoveries were 
made about the personal religious life 
of the young people questioned. For in- 
stance, most of them do not have a con- 
fident, joyous faith, the researchers 
state, and most have not “grasped in- 
tellectually” the doctrine of justification 
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by faith. There is a spiritual uncertainty 
among Lutheran youth. 

The study reveals, however, that the 
spiritual interest of Lutheran youth is 
high when compared with Protestant 
youth in general. Furthermore, these 
Lutheran young people want help and 
guidance in this area. 

Young people are most interested in 
having the church help them in choosing 
their life’s calling. They also want to 
know how they can use their talents for 
Kingdom service. 


Youth Searches 


The survey revealed in quite explicit 
manner that Lutheran young people 
are searching for help in the area of 
boy-girl relationships. It is not so much 
for dating behavior that they want help 
but more for marriage and the Christian 
view of sex. Adult responses indicate 
that adults overestimate youth’s interest 
in dating problems and underestimate 
concerns young people have over the 
right selection of a life partner. 

Another astonishing finding is that 
“an uncomfortably large number of 
youth refer to their Scriptures only oc- 
casionally. The youth of the church 
are not, in the main, drawing spiritual 
help from God’s Word. The same can 
be said for their families.” 

On the other hand, the tabulated re- 
sults reveal that Lutheran young people 
ask for help in their approach to and 
use of the Bible. They are disturbed 
and troubled because they neglect the 
Bible and do not understand it. The 
survey also reveals that pastors are 
aware of this and are looking for re- 
sources which will make Bible study 
both stimulating and faith-building. 

Survey results indicate Lutheran 


Lutheran Youth Research was sponsored 
by six Lutheran synods: American Lu- 
theran Church, Augustana Lutheran 
Church, Evangelical Lutheran Church, Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, Lu- 
theran Free Church, and United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. Financial grants 
were made by the Walther League and 
Synod’s Board for Young People’s Work. 

General director of the rather awesome 
survey task was Rev. Merton Strommen, 
youth director of the Lutheran Free 
Church. He received technical assistance 
from experts in sociological research and 
surveys at the University of Minnesota. 
He was also assisted by Rev. George Utech 
of the American Lutheran Church and 
Rev. W. Gordon Smedsrud of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. In the prepara- 
tion of the extensive questionnaires Mis- 
souri Synod youth groups and congrega- 
tions were also used. 
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Results of the survey are from only 
four synods (ALC, ELC, LFC, and UELC). 
The others will be studied this year. 
Enough is known now, however, to indi- 
cate that there is no appreciable differ- 
ence between young people and congrega- 
tions of the various synods. 

The factual material in “Let’s Help Our 
Youth” is based on a summary report pre- 
pared by Pastor Strommen. These findings 
come from about 2,000 Lutheran young 
people between the ages of 15 and 18 from 
192 congregations and 2,000 adults from 
the same congregations. Research took 
place between September 1958 and Febru- 
ary 1959. Since last February the re- 
searchers compiled the answers to the 480 
questions addressed to the 4,000 youth and 
adults. Fifty thousand cards were proc- 
essed through IBM machines about 100 


times each, Complete results are expected 
to fill six volumes. 
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young people do not put “first thin 
first.” The two items which high sch: 
boys and girls placed highest on a ratf 
scale are social acceptance and physil 
well-being. Religious values rank thi 
Pastor Strommen remarks that “this¢ 
hardly the values profile we would co‘ 
for our youth.” At the same time | 
reassures concerned adults that soa 
young people do rank religious vali} 
first. 

An important finding is the requ 
for more training of lay adults to se4 
as youth leaders in the local congre4y 
tion. This training should be ma 
easily available. It was also reques4 
that a trained staff of youth work 
visit the local church to give assistany 
to these volunteer workers. 

Both pastors and laity want bet 
communication with youth headg 
ters. Too often youth headquarters | 
not open up avenues of communicatt} 
between local church and _natio: 
office. Local youth workers have | 
opportunity to express their opinions 
to state facts as they find them. 

Though the findings of Luther 
Youth Research will require more st 
and evaluation, six volumes of resu 
and statistics carry an impressive wei; 
of authority. It is doubtful that + 
conclusions will be much changed | 
future surveys. . 
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How You Can Help 


any of the findings will come as 
ing new to thoughtful church peo- 
yet it is helpful to have these sur- 
findings presented. Constructive 
n may now be taken to help our 
g people. 
1e official action which every con- 
ition may take is to organize a 
1 committee. Many congregations 
such a committee (or its equiva- 
on the board for parish education), 
foo often the youth committee is 
ated to the closing minutes of a 
regational meeting. As a result, 
1 committee members feel frus- 
d and helpless. 
1 the other hand, youth committee 
bers may have an incomplete or 
ict idea about their duties and 
To help bring light where there 
now be darkness, the Board for 
1g People’s Work and the Walther 
ue have published A Manual for 
regational Youth Committees, 
1 on the work of an active parish 
r, Rev. Marcus R. Kluender. In 
aring this manual the Walther 
ue office also borrowed from the 
riences of many other congrega- 
and pastors. “ 
hile the manual will by no means 
all the problems of our Lutheran 
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By Alfred P. Klausler 


youth, it will serve as a guidepost to 
concerned adults. Once there is an 
effective and working youth committee 
in a congregation, other steps can be 
taken to help the youth cause. 

Perhaps one of the best things a con- 
gregation can do, short of employing 
a full-time, professionally trained youth 
worker, is to give adequate training to 
its youth counselors. Over the years the 
Youth Workers’ Conferences have given 
a nucleus of youth counselors some of 
the skills and understanding necessary 
in developing a youth program. This 
summer the Walther League and the 
Board for Young People’s Work have 
scheduled three such conferences. An 
innovation this summer is the scheduling 
of Lay Youth Counselor schools in 
Minnesota and Kansas. A congregation 
would indeed be wise to send to these 
schools one or more adults who are 
genuinely interested in young people. 

Regional, short-term youth workers’ 
training sessions have also been held 
under the direction of the Walther 
League’s Leadership Training Depart- 
ment. Many adults attended these six- 
to-eight-week institutes, which were 
conducted either on several weekends 
or on weekday nights. Districts or re- 
gions wishing to schedule such sessions 
may obtain information and help from 
the Walther League. 
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The Lutheran Youth Research find- 
ings show that the time is here to help 
develop among our youth greater in- 
terest in Bible reading and study. Ex- 
cellent materials to develop this interest 
are available. It is also encouraging to 
note that young people want such help. 
The problem is to get the materials and 
the youth together. 

Perhaps the patterns acquired from 
the adult Bible class contribute to this 
seeming neglect of the Bible. Pastors 
may work desperately hard in develop- 
ing stimulating Bible study approaches. 
But if the congregation is indifferent 
and refuses to co-operate, the congrega- 
tion itself is responsible for ignorance 
of the Word. 

More reports and evaluations of this 
research project will undoubtedly ap- 
pear in coming months. In the mean- 
time, one conclusion seems to be ap- 
parent from the lengthy study: Con- 
gregations will have to demonstrate a 
deeper concern about the spiritual wel- 
fare and growth of the young people in 
their midst, principally those of high 
school age. Where there is a concerned, 
Christian awareness of the youth prob- 
lem, congregations surely ought to begin 
an intelligent and sympathetic approach 
to the development of a Christ-centered 
youth program which has meaning for 
the young people of the sixties. 
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Sunday afternoon 
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Delegates from all parts of the United States and Ca 
will be coming to the first Synodwide Sunday school 
vention, scheduled for July 22—24 in Kiel Auditop 
St. Louis. 

Sponsored by Synod’s Board of Parish Education ana 
Western District Committee on Christian Education; 
Youth Work, the meeting is expected to draw 3,000 
day school workers — the first 3,000 who register. 

In addition to meeting fellow workers from Su 
schools throughout North America, delegates will haw 
“unusual opportunity for specialized training” and wi’ 
back home with “visions beyond those they receive in 
local or circuit meetings,’ says Dr. Allan H. Jahsm 
Sunday School Secretary and general chairman of the 
vention. 

The program calls for an opening assembly in the 
Auditorium Opera House on Friday, July 22. And 
assembly on Saturday will be followed by sectional mee 
and seminars led by editors, educators, administrators, 
other “specialists” in Sunday school work. 

Another afternoon of workshops and a closing assem 
on Sunday will climax the three-day meeting. 

Registration blanks and copies of the convention prog 
are being sent to all pastors and Sunday school superint 
ents, according to Leonard J. Dierker, Western Dis 
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Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, site of fi 
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erintendent of Education and cochairman of the con- 
tion. 

\dditional blanks may be obtained by writing to the 
iday School Office, Lutheran Building, 210 N. Broadway, 
Louis 2, Mo. 

I sincerely hope,” says Rev. Justus P. Kretzmann, chair- 
1 of Synod’s Board of Parish Education, “that many of 
90,000 Sunday school workers of The Lutheran Church 
Missouri Synod will take advantage of the opportunity 
deepen their spiritual knowledge, to learn better tech- 
ues, and to be inspired for the important work which is 
Ts. 
May they recognize that they are working together with 
d for the strengthening of the faith of those who still do 
know Christ as their Savior from sin. 

May the rich blessing of God rest upon this special 
1 

tev. Carl F. Schmidt, chairman of the Western District 
mmittee on Christian Education and Youth Work, urges 
gregations to “make it possible for their Sunday schools 
ye represented at the convention . . . to meet with the 
1 who write and edit Sunday school lessons and Bible 
S$ materials.” 

Aembers of the convention committee ask the church’s 
yers for divine blessing on this Synodwide meeting. 


hool Convention, July 22—24, 1960 
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Convention chairman 
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Convention 
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Education 


Rev. C. F. Schmidt 


Chairman, Western 
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and Youth Work 


Dr. A. C. Mueller 
Editor, Sunday school 
materials 
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Sin is the work of the devil. It is not 
part of God’s creation (Genesis 3:1-5). 
Made in the image of God, man was 
created holy and righteous (Ephesians 
4:24), his will in all respects agreeing 
perfectly with God’s will. 

But since the fall of Adam all men 
are born in sin. This sin is original sin; 
it is called “original” sin because it is 
a result of the original, or first, sin. It 
is not committed by us but is inherited 
from our parents. Since man was cre- 
ated without sin, original sin is not a 
part of our nature, but as a result of 
Adam’s transgression it is something 
that has come into our nature to cor- 
rupt it, like a spiritual leprosy. (Psalm 
31:5; John 3:6; Romans 5:12-21) 

All mankind fell in Adam’s fall, 

One common sin infects us all; 

From sire to son the bane descends, 

And over all the curse impends. 

(Hymn 369) 


Because He was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, Christ is the only one ever born 
without original sin. Even Mary was no 
exception. 


What Is Original Sin? 


Negatively, man by nature is without 
true fear of God and without trust in 
Him. Something is lacking. 

Positively, man is  concupiscent. 
This means that his heart is filled with 
lust. “Lust” in this connection does not 
mean only sexual lust (Sixth Com- 
mandment) but any and all desire to do 
wrong. Man has an inner habitual in- 
clination to evil. Galatians 5:17: “The 
flesh lusteth against the spirit”; Romans 
7:23; “I see another law in my mem- 
bers, warring against the law of my 
mind.” Original sin is the root from 
which all actual sins grow. 

This disease or vice of origin is truly 
sin, not just a moral defect or weak- 
ness in human nature. It makes us 
guilty before God. 

The idea of hereditary guilt has al- 
ways been offensive to men. But we 
must remember that in the passage 
which speaks of Adam’s guilt being im- 


Note: Quotations from The Book of 
Concord, translated and edited by Theo- 
dore G. Tappert. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1959. 
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Original Sin 


puted to man (Romans 5:18, 19), Paul 
says that the righteousness of One 
Other, Christ, is imputed to all men: 

“Therefore as by the offense of one, 
judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation; even so by the righteous- 
ness of One the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life. For as 
by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners, so by the obedience of 
One shall many be made righteous.” 
If the guilt cannot be imputed to all, 
neither can the righteousness. 

Luther says: “This hereditary sin is 
so deep a corruption of nature that 
reason cannot understand it. It must 
be believed because of the revelation in 
the Scriptures.” (Smalcald Articles, 
13) 

Effects of Original Sin 


Man’s whole nature is corrupted. 
John 3:6: “That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh.” Here the word “flesh,” 
as the context shows, means not 
merely the body but the entire man, 
particularly also the soul with all its 
powers and activities. It describes man 
as being born outside the kingdom of 
God and being able to enter it only 
by being born again. (Vv. 3, 5) 

Natural man is still able to exer- 
cise a certain amount of intelligence in 
natural things, such as business, govern- 
ment, science. But he is incapable of 
understanding spiritual things. In his 


Coat of Arms 
City of Smalcald 


A meeting in this city in 1537 gave 
the Smalcald Articles their name. 
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id confess 


spiritual blindness the Gospel is i 
ness to him. His understanding is 
ened. (1 Corinthians 2:7, 8, 14; E? 
sians 4:18; 5:8) 

Not only the mind of man is affez 
but also his will. “The carnal ming 
enmity against God; for it is not 
ject to the Law of God, neither inc 
can be.” (Romans 8:7) 

Even the “good” that natural 1 
does — feeding the hungry, build 
hospitals — he does out of natural c 
passion and not to comply with thes 
mand that love of God be the suprt 
motive for every act. (Matthew 22? 
Romans 3:10-18) 

As a result of original sin nati 
man is not only subject to the deatit 
the body, but he is spiritually deaw 
trespasses and sins (Ephesians 2? 
and he will be lost forever unless; 
sad condition is remedied. 


The Remedy 


To be saved, man must be H 
again (John 3:3-8). But since he is: 
nature spiritually dead, he cannot ef 
the new birth by his own power. 
must be born of water and of 
Spirit. 

The internal process of regenera: 
remains a mystery to us just as it 
to Nicodemus, but we know that. 
Holy Spirit effectually calls man by’ 
Gospel, enlightens his mind so that 
knows and believes in Jesus as. 
Savior, fears and loves and serves C 
Man is saved by the work of the E 
Ghost, Baptism being one of the me 
He uses. (Titus 3:5) 


False Notions Refuted 


1. Children do not inherit orig! 
sin; they learn to sin from evil exami 
This view contradicts John 3:6: “Ti 
which is born of the flesh is flesh.” 


2. Sin is not sin unless it is ce 
mitted deliberately, voluntarily, 1 
sonally. This is contrary to Ephesi 
2:3: “And were by nature the child 
of wrath even as others.” See : 
Romans 5. 


38 Natural man has sufficient stren 
in spiritual matters to co-operate in 
conversion by his good works, s 


(Continued on page 20) 
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"OMMENT on the newe 


astor Terms Sex 
‘merican “Idolatry” 


nN average American would feel 
conspicuous walking down the 
et with a book on sex under his 
than he would carrying a Bible, 
Charles Knapp, pastor of First 
tist Church, Evanston, Ill, re- 
ly told the Minnesota State Pas- 
Conference at Minneapolis. 

his attitude, he said, points up 
fact that sex has become one of 
American “‘idolatries.” 

Ours is a time of the Kinsey re- 
and marriage manuals,” he de- 
ed, “with sex instruction begin- 
sin the fifth grade.” 

Vhile church leaders should wel- 
ie the present openness about sex, 
said, they should recognize that 
e is a profound ignorance about 
proper place in life from the 
istian point of view. 

ir. Knapp urged the church to 
) people recognize that sex is to 
used responsibly for the enrich- 
it of the marriage partners and 
the Christian family. 


Iso the “church in the home” has 
‘imary duty to cultivate a whole- 
e, Christian attitude toward sex. 
Vhat the Sixth Commandment 
jids should be stressed. Violations 
he Law governing chastity and 
acy injure the offenders and 
rs as well. 

ut children also need to learn 
sex is a gift of God to be used 
ding to His will within mar- 
e. When parents speak respect- 
, of marriage and prepare their 
iren for its privileges and respon- 
ities, sex will fall into the proper 
pective. 


irdination of Women 
rings Swedish Crisis 


ecent disputes over the ordina- 
of women have set off a new 
s in the life of the National Lu- 
an Church of Sweden. 

n official decision “to delay no 
er in admitting women _ theo- 
sal graduates to the Swedish Lu- 
an ministry” has brought another 
e of opposition from the church’s 
\fessional front.” 

ed by Bishop Bo Giertz of Go- 
burg, the opposing faction has 
ned ways by which members of 
church could be encouraged to 
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show their nonrecognition of any 
women pastors who may be or- 
dained. 

Swedish papers and legal com- 
plaints have accused Bishop Giertz 
of inciting disobedience to a law 
passed by the Riksdag (legislature) 
and ratified by the Church As- 
sembly. 

Bishop Giertz calls the present 
situation “the most serious one” the 
Church of Sweden has faced “since 
the Reformation” — a situation “I 
had hoped we would avoid.” 

As long as members of the Bible- 
and Confession-Centered Church 
Fellowship are able to stay in the 
national church and to work for 
what they believe is right, he says, it 
is their duty to do so. 

He reiterates, however, that the 
final alternative would be to form a 
free Lutheran church in Sweden. 

“We emphasize obedience to God 
rather than man and the fact that 
nothing is more dangerous than to 
go against one’s conscience,” said 
Dean G. A. Danell of Vaxjo, another 
leader of the fellowship. 

Confessional-front spokesmen say 
it has received many messages of 
support and contributions. 

Much of the press comment, how- 
ever, has been unsympathetic. Some 
papers have argued with the authors 
of the legal complaints that public 
officials — which include bishops of 
the state church — cannot be per- 
mitted to lead a public campaign to 
hinder the implementation of a 
national law. 


This crisis in the life of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Church of Sweden 
points up one of the evils in a 
church-state alignment: binding the 
consciences of some church members 
by national law in matters which 
they hold to be unscriptural. 

Such a_ church-state — situation 
should certainly make us realize our 
glorious privilege of living in a 
country in which church and state 
are kept separate, in which the state 
does not dictate to the church and 
the church does not seek to dominate 
the state. What Luther taught as the 
ideal, but was never able to put into 
practice in his day, has come to 
fruition in our own United States of 
America. 

The Swedish crisis should also 
make us resist all efforts to rob us of 
our liberty in this field. We have 
this “wall of separation.” Yet to 
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some it is a wall of mud, and 
breaches have been, and are being, 
attempted. Descendants of groups 
who fled Europe to escape govern- 
mental religious control are in one 
way or another mixing church and 
State. The endeavors of some mis- 
guided Christians to put Jesus Christ 
into the Federal constitution are rel- 
atively easy to counteract. Branded 
as extremely unlikely by naive and 
unsuspecting citizens is the possi- 
bility of a large church body’s getting 
control of the government if it 
attains majority vote. Is there a sub- 
tle danger lurking in eventual govern- 
mental control in exchange for Fed- 
eral financial aid to church groups? 

Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty! The camel’s nose grows when 
once it enters the tent! Separation of 
church and state is the Lutheran 
principle and Constitutional Ameri- 
canism. And it’s Scriptural: “To 
Caesar the things of Caesar! To 
God the things of God!” 


Youths Read Bible Aloud 
Around the Clock 


Working in half-hour shifts for 
more than 72 consecutive hours, 27 
Chicago high school and college 
students recently read aloud from 
the pulpit Bible of Donald Smith 
Memorial Baptist Church. 

The “spontaneous enthusiasm” of 
these young men and women, said 
Rev. Richard Weeks, pastor, con- 
trasted sharply with “what we hear 
about juvenile delinquency and hot 
rods.” 

He said the project was under- 
taken by the young people “to exalt 
the Scriptures as the source of our 
Christian faith and practice.’ He 
added that they also wanted to call 
attention to the freedom of religious 
expression in America. 


Marathon Bible reading sometimes 
makes good copy for the press, but 
its value must be questioned. 

Thirty minutes of Bible reading 
each day and an hour of planned 
group Bible study each week — here 
is one way of putting the Scriptures 
to better use. 

In the Missouri Synod, it might 
be noted, “we have accepted the 
Bible but not Bible study,” says 
a District parish education official. 

How many members of your con- 
gregation are taking part in a planned 
program of Bible study? 
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FREE TEXTBOOKS FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
UPHELD BY OREGON CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Another significant chapter in church- 
state relations may be written as a re- 
sult of the ruling of an Oregon City, 
Oreg., Circuit Judge in February. A 17- 
year-old Oregon statute which provides 
for free textbooks for use of students 
of parochial schools was upheld as con- 
stitutional by Judge Ralph M. Holman. 
Only Roman Catholic schools are re- 
cipients of the free books. 

The jurist based his ruling on two 
U.S. Supreme Court decisions. The 
first upheld in 1930 a Louisiana law 
providing free textbooks on the ground 
that this practice benefited the public 
welfare. The second is the Everson 
case in 1947, when the Federal Court 
upheld the constitutionality of trans- 
porting parochial school children in 
New Jersey. 

“TI cannot distinguish the decision in 
the Everson case from the present one 
and therefore hold the Oregon statute 
constitutional,” Judge Holman ruled. 

At the same time he emphatically 
recorded his dissent from the decision, 
which he said he was “required to make 
as a result of the majority opinion” of 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 

“There is only one question,” Judge 
Holman wrote. “Does the furnishing of 
free textbooks to the students at Saint 
John’s help or foster the teaching of 
religion in any degree whatsoever? If 
it does, it is contrary to the First 
Amendment. 

“The answer is obvious. Anything 
that assists a religious sect to conduct 
a separate school, where all instruction 
is permeated with religious overtones, is 
an aid to religion. The proof in this 
case is conclusive that the sole purpose 
in maintaining the private school is to 
promote religion.” 

The Oregon plaintiffs were supported 
by Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State (POAU). Leo Pfeffer, nationally 
famous constitutional lawyer and au- 
thor, argued for the plaintiffs. 

As a result of Judge Holman’s de- 
cision, the case will be carried to the 


Oregon Supreme Court and possibly to 
the Federal Supreme Court. If the issue 
is brought to the highest court, it will 
be the first time the free-textbook ques- 
tion will be tested under the church- 
state provisions of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Unless other states have been added 
to the roster in recent years, only four 
states provide free books to all schools: 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oregon, and 
West Virginia. 


No Church Attendance 
Increase with Age 


Older people do not generally attend 
worship services more frequently than 
younger ones, according to a survey of 
nearly 7,000 Protestants, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Jews over 21 in the Detroit 
metropolitan area. 

Harold L. Orbach of the Department 
of Gerontology of the University of 
Michigan, who conducted the survey 
during a five-year period, reported that 
his study “failed to show any general 
trend in attendance with age or indica- 
tion of an increase in religiosity in the 
later years.” 

He said the proportion which at- 
tended services once a week ranged 
from 43 to 49 per cent but showed no 
steady increase with age. 

Among Protestants, Mr. Orbach said, 
only Negro men had a persistent in- 
crease in attendance with advancing age. 
Among Catholics, men showed a de- 
cline in attendance with age, while 
women had a steady level of attendance. 

The only group which exhibited 
a trend toward increasing religious at- 
tendance with age for both men and 
women are the Jews. 

“It would seem quite evident,” he 
pointed out, “that this difference is 
more readily explainable as a conse- 
quence of the historical decline of ortho- 
doxy within Judaism in the U. S. di- 
rectly reflected in our age groups, than 
as a function of age.” 
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Institutional Chaplain | 
Gains Double Distincti 


A double distinction recently | 
to Chaplain Walter J. Baepler, 0} 
Protestant chaplain at Central | 
State Hospital, Central Islip, 
N. Y., and staff member of the M 
politan Lutheran Inner Mission Sq 
of New York City. 

In October 1959 Chaplain Bat 
was fully accredited as a chaplaiu 
pervisor by the Coun- 
cil for Clinical Train- 
ing, Inc., and in Janu- 
ary 1960 received a 
certificate for minis- 
ters from the William 
Alanson White Insti- 


tute of Psychiatry, 
Psychoanalysis, and 
Psychology in New 
York City. 


Chap. Bai 


Accreditation as 
chaplain supervisor required six; 
week quarters of clinical trainin 
various mental and general hosy 
and a correctional institution and — 
periods of evaluation by the cou: 
accreditation committee. 

Chaplain Baepler is now certifié 
supervise pastors and theological) 
dents for quarters of clinical trainn 
Central Islip. ) 

A native of Winnipeg, Man., 4 
Chaplain Baepler is the son of 
Walter A. Baepler, Springfield, HI: 
the late Dr. Walter A. Baepler, fo: 
president of the Springfield semi 


German Journal Score: 
“Solomon and Sheba” 


The American movie Solomon 
Sheba was criticized by a German | 
estant publication as an “outrage 
offense to Christian believers. 

Sonntagsblatt, official organ of 
Evangelical Church of Berlin 
Brandenburg, charged that “the t 
tional violation of the Old Testa 
by Hollywood film producers is 
tinued with this $6,000,000 Bible c 
to an unprecedented tastelessness.” 


FIFTEEN VIRGINIA PASTORS held 
January conference at Langley 
AFB and heard about outer-space t 
from AF Captain L. G. Cooper, 
of the astronauts training for . 
travel. Cooper and another astro 
Navy Lt. M. S. Carpenter, and 
families are active in Chaplain B 
gaertner’s chapel program. Picture 
four of the pastors. 


From left: Ferdinand H. Noske, Newport 
Frank G. Koehler, Hopewell; Sond (e. 
Lynchburg; Charles J. Seevers, Richmond; 
lain Baumgaertner and Astronaut Cooper 


THE LUTHERAN WI 


TEN Dr. OLIVER R. Harms, Syn- 
First Vice-President, and Prof. 
an M. Petersen, member of the 
1 for World Missions, on Feb. 14 
ned from their official visit to India 
other mission fields, they were 
ed at Lambert Field, St. Louis, by 
lent John W. Behnken and Mrs. 
sen. Mrs. Harms accompanied her 
ind on the tour. (A forthcoming 
of the WITNESS will bring the con- 
nt of the First Vice-President’s 
il report to the church.) 


r.: Dr. Behnken, Dr. Harms, Mrs. Harms, 
sor Petersen, Mrs. Petersen. 


LCA Survey Discloses 
Aixed Marriages” Down, 
lergy Vestments Up 


ixed marriages” of members of the 
d Lutheran Church in America 
Roman Catholics are on the de- 
>, and four times as many bap- 
Roman Catholics became mem- 
of the ULCA in 1958 as United 
rans joined the Catholic Church. 
ly 123 ULCA pastors wear no 
ents, compared with 491 who 
business suits 18 years ago; and 
pastors, 13 times as many as in 
now wear cassock, surplice, and 


ures are based on a year-long 
of parish records for 1958, sim- 
o three studies previously made 
-year intervals. 
sults of the study were made pub- 
Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, ULCA 
ary and statistician, whose office 
ssed the results of detailed ques- 
lires answered by 87 per cent of 
550 congregations of the ULCA 
- U.S. and Canada. 
triages of ULCA members with 
n Catholics in 1946 totaled 4,256, 
asing to 3,517 in 1952 and 3,343 
58. The Lutheran pastors per- 
d nearly two thirds of the “mixed 
ages” in 1958; in these, 1,063 of 
ales and 759 of the females were 
n Catholics. 
[,316 marriages performed by Ro- 
Satholic priests in 1958, 449 of the 
and 804 of the females were 
rans. 
ixed marriages” increased the 
membership in 2,332 congrega- 
while 413 reported a decrease. 
ed members gained from the 
n Catholic Church totaled 3,566 
58, while there was a net loss 
3. 
al accessions from all other de- 
ations were 115,080, with 73,981 
to other church bodies. : 
only are more ULCA pastors 
1g vestments, but the number of 
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vested choirs also increased, according 
to the survey, from 2,598 in 1952 to 
3,082 in 1958. 

Other interesting items: 

Most congregations (1,987, or 53.5 
per cent) confirm their young people’s 
class on Pentecost, 1,423 on Palm Sun- 
day, 227 on Easter, and 336 on other 
days. 

Since 1953, 1,605 members entered 
full-time church service. 

College graduates among church 
members total 89,128, an average of 
32.7 per congregation. 

Twelve ‘“tithers’ were reported in 
the average ULCA congregation, as 
against 9.9 in 1952, with 2,108 con- 
gregations reporting 25,251  contrib- 
uting a tenth or more of their income. 


NLC Hits Federal Aid 
To Parochial Schools 


Federal aid for construction of pri- 
vate or parochial elementary and sec- 
ondary school buildings was sharply 
opposed by the National Lutheran 
Council at its recent annual meeting. 

Unanimous action came from leaders 
of the eight Lutheran church bodies 
participating in the co-operative agency 
when they learned that such a move 
was considered in Congress. 

Similar financial help received by col- 
leges and universities operated by reli- 
gious groups, the Council stated, “has 
been considered by many as a border- 
line practice in proper relation between 
church and state.” 

Lutheran colleges across the nation 
have accepted Federal aid for dormi- 
tory construction. 

“Government aid for the construc- 
tion of church-operated schools at the 
elementary and secondary level,” the 
resolution declared, “is clearly a form 
of tax support for sectarian instruction.” 

The NLC also directed its Commis- 
sion on Social Trends to study the ac- 
ceptance of Hill-Burton funds by church 
boards -or institutions, the use of Fed- 
eral loan funds for the erection of col- 
lege dormitories, and the inclusion of 
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courses of religion in the curricula of 
state schools. 

The study was requested by the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church to determine 
whether the principle of separation of 
church and state is violated in these 
practices, which it said “are now well- 
nigh ¢ommon.” 


Christianity-Communism 
Film Set for Production 


Production of a film depicting the 
struggle of Christianity under Commu- 
nism will go before the cameras in West 
Germany sometime this summer. The 
screen play has been completed and 
will be shot about 14 miles from the 
East German frontier. 

The film concerns a German Lu- 
theran pastor and his son living in East 
Germany and recounts their experience 
in the struggle between church and 
state. 

Robert E. A. Lee, executive secretary 
of Lutheran Film Associates, said the 
producers “hope the film will mirror 
the tensions going on in East Germany, 
depicting the Christian faith and the 
possibility of its survival, as well as that 
of the Lutheran faith and its survival.” 

He told the executive committee of 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship of the ULCA that of the 
17,000,000 persons in East Germany, 
80 per cent are of Lutheran background. 
Every two weeks, he added, 3,000 cross 
over into West Germany. 

The film will be produced by LFA, 
a co-operative group composed of five 
Lutheran church bodies and the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, in collabora- 
tion with Louis de Rochemont Associ- 
ates, producer of the widely shown Mar- 
tin Luther motion picture. Since 1947 
the Lutheran film group has produced 
and coproduced nine films. 

Lothar Wolff of Louis de Rochemont, 
who coauthored the Luther film, said 
the actual starting date of the new pic- 
ture, to cost $350,000, will depend on 
the availability of West German school 
children to appear in the film. 
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LUTHERAN WOMEN OF GREATER CLEVELAND 
FORM COUNCIL TO AID MEMBER GROUPS 


Through formation of the Council 
of Lutheran Women in 1958 “a new 
horizon began to develop for Lutheran 
women in the Greater Cleveland area,” 
reports Mrs. Walter J. Zeiter, first vice- 
president of the group. 

Some type of organized effort was 
needed, she explains, to bring about 
“understanding, unity, and co-opera- 
tion” among some 6,000 members of 
citywide Lutheran women’s organiza- 
tions and local parish societies. 

“Tt is not our object,” says Mrs. Zei- 
ter, “to eliminate any existing women’s 
organizations, to minimize their im- 
portance, or to dictate procedures and 
policies to member groups. 

“The purpose of the Council of Lu- 
theran Women is to assist, encourage, 
and emphasize the objectives and pro- 
grams of all member groups.” 

Furthermore, she adds, the council 
is not a fund-raising organization but 
“depends on voluntary contributions to 
defray expenses.” 

Headed by Mrs. Ross T. Barnes, the 
council offers workshops and institutes 
on such subjects as basic fundamentals 
of organization, program planning, pub- 
licity, and Christian growth, with special 
emphasis on “Christian stewardship 
among Lutheran women by service 
through time, talent, and treasure.” 

Two officers of the group correlate 
and co-ordinate news for the “Women’s 
World” section of the Cleveland Lu- 
theran Messenger. Member organiza- 
tions receive wide press coverage 
through the council’s department of 
public relations. 

Council representatives attend meet- 
ings of the Motion Picture Council and 
the Radio and Television Council of 
Greater Cleveland, in which the Lu- 
theran group holds associate member- 
ships. 


Some of the student representatives at the Lutheran Student 
Government Conference, listening to Dean Wuerffel. 


Front row (1. to r.): Jane Affeldt, Seward; Jack Heck, Springfield; Theo- 
dore Laesch, St. Louis; Henry Rowold, Fort Wayne; Edythe Voth, River 
Forest. Second row: Rex Hussmann, Bronxville; Elaine Michael, St. Paul: 
Norma David, Winfield; Donald Heinz, Milwaukee. 
StuhImiller, Edmonton; Stephen Stein, Concordia; David Schroeder, Port- 
land; Theo. Zimmerman, Oakland; Max Blankenburg, Austin. 


In addition to 38 local parish or- 
ganizations (ladies’ aids, altar guilds, 
Dorcas societies, etc.) the following 1n- 
tercongregational groups in the Greater 
Cleveland area belong to the Council of 
Lutheran Women: 

Lutheran Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, Lutheran Children’s Aid 
Auxiliary, Lutheran Deaconess Associa- 
tion, Federation of Lutheran Altar 
Guilds, Lutheran Home for the Aged 
Auxiliary, Lutheran Institutional Min- 
istry Auxiliary, Lois Youth Guild of 
the Lutheran high schools. 

Also: Lutheran Hospital — Ladies’ 
Society; Lutheran Hospital — Franklin 
Group; LWML — Northeastern Ohio 
(English District); LWML— Zone 3 
(Central District); Lutheran Veterans 
Women’s Auxiliary; Lutheran Pastors’ 
Wives; and Valparaiso University Guild. 

The first year’s activities of the 
council, thought to be the first of its 
kind in the history of the Missouri 
Synod, according to Mrs. Zeiter, indi- 
cate that Cleveland has taken a “pro- 
gressive stride for Lutheran women en- 
gaged in the service of the church.” 


Student Leaders, Deans 
Discuss School Problems 


Over 100 student and faculty repre- 
sentatives from Synod’s colleges and 
seminaries met at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Feb. 11—13, for the 11th 
annual Lutheran Student Government 
Conference. 

Begun in 1950, these conferences 
have brought together student leaders 
and deans for the discussion of com- 
mon problems: organization and ad- 
ministration of student government, 
student-faculty relationships, student 
worship life, student social life, and 
organizations and publications. 


Top row: Wayne 


Roland A. 


Last year and especially this yed 
conference has seen a change of em 
sis. Rather than dealing with spt 
problems in student life and g 
ment, the conference is intend 
serve as a spiritual stimulus to stt 
leaders. To this end the group ress 
this year to change its name to 
theran Student Leaders’ Conferen 

In line with this new emphasii 
1960 conference featured three le 
on “Faith, Fellowship, and Free 
by Prof. David S. Schuller. After 
lecture the students divided into 
buzz groups: prep schools, junio 
leges, colleges and seminaries. I 
dent-led discussions the lectures 
applied to problems of student lifes 

Prof. Donald L. Deffner preacha 
the opening service. Dr. Olive: 
Harms was the banquet spe: 
Dr. Richard R. Caemmerer deliv 
the sermon at the closing service.. 


George A. Huggins Di 
Pension Fund “Father” 


In the death of Dr. George A. | 
gins on Dec. 30, 1959, thousand 
ministers lost a valued benefactor. 

Dr. Huggins had urged decent 
sion systems for ministers since 
and had helped set up more “pl 
than any other individual. One of t 
was the Pension Fund of The Luthi 
Church — Missouri Synod, founde 
1937. He addressed the 19357@ 
land convention of Synod in expl 
tion of the proposed pension plan 
served the Board of Support and 
sions as its actuary. 

He was instrumental also in e: 
lishing the Church Pensions Confere 
which for 45 years has provided \ 
able help for church pension offic 

Born in Nevis, British West In 
in 1881, he lived in Philadelphia sg 
1900. He was an active membe: 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Faculty representatives at the Lutheran Student Goy 
ment Conference, meeting after the annual banquet. 

From left, around table: Henry E. Proehl, Bronxville: Martin B. ] 
Seward; Carl F. Halter, River Forest; Robert Moeller, Milwaukee: f 


G. _Wahlers, Portland; Walter C. Beck, Edmonton; 
Springfield; Leonhard C. Wuerffel, St. Louis; 


Henry J. E 
Eduard Lietke, Cone 


I Dede, Oakland; W. C. Dukewits, Winfield: Norbert Det 
Austin; Walter G. Sohn, St. Paul; Harvey Stegemoeller, Fort Waynes 


ath Takes Dr. Zeile, 
rmer District Head 


. Andrew Zeile, 73, former Presi- 
of the Michigan District, died 
1 of a heart attack in Saginaw, 

+, Where he had been pastor of 

ehem Church since 1915. 

s death came less than four months 

the 2,145-member parish had ob- 

d the golden an- 

sary of his or- 

ion to the minis- 


graduate of the 
Wayne junior 
ye and of the 
ouis seminary 
Mee 1951),-- he 
-d the Michigan 
ict from 1942 to 
He helped or- 
e Synod’s Fiscal Conference and 
lany years served as its chairman. 
funeral services in Bethlehem 
sh Feb. 4, District President W. 
, Krieger, preaching on 2 Kings 
said that Dr. Zeile “was able to 
nize the subtle idolatries of our 
age of scientific enlightenment, 
mic progress, and moral decline. 
He saw clearly that what we are 
| against in our day is the obsecra- 
of the creature rather than the 
or, the worship of things rather 
the Maker of things.” 
drew Zeile, he added, “understood 
is, took his stand for God, and 
strong in that sufficiency which is 
\d alone.” 
aracterizing Dr. Zeile as a “wise 
resourceful leader,” President 
er declared that his predecessor 
ht to the highest office in the Dis- 
high dedication, endearing humil- 
becoming dignity, and — above 
a personal faith beautiful both in 
satness and simplicity.” 
‘ee of Dr. Zeile’s four sons, Theo- 
Walter, and Erhard, followed 
father’s calling. He is also sur- 
by his widow, the former Hilda 
-, son Louis, and daughters Doro- 
/oges and Ruth Stern. 
ociate Pastor Harold G. Molzan 
ted at the services. 


Dr. Zeile 


cial Welfare Department 
mpletes Eight Surveys 


od’s Department of Social Wel- 
1 the last two years has conducted 
uurveys of welfare agencies or dis- 
and at least two more have been 
led for 1960, reports Dr. Henry 
nd, executive secretary of the de- 
ont. 

tle publicized,” he says, “these 
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surveys help to shape the welfare pro- 
gram of the church and form an im- 
portant part of the department’s work.” 

Conducting a survey, adds Dr. Wind, 
“involves many weeks of concentrated 
work and requires the co-operation of 
the agency under study as well as of 
other experts in the welfare field.” 

Agency executives and board mem- 
bers work with the department because 
they realize the value of obtaining inde- 
pendent judgment in evaluating the 
program of the agency. “We used the 
survey to redesign our whole program,” 
one executive commented. ‘We defi- 
nitely profited from the survey,” another 
stated. 

In making such an over-all study of 
homes for the aged, child welfare agen- 
cies, and chaplaincy services, the de- 
partment evaluates the agency’s work, 
standards, and efficiency. The depart- 
ment also suggests new agency goals 
and better methods of reaching them. 

“We cannot emphasize too strongly 
that the survey work carried on by the 
department is one of its chief func- 
tions,’ says Rev. E. Buckley Glabe, 
chairman of the Board of Social Wel- 
fare. 

“We hope that our agencies will 
make use of this function and that all 
groups thinking of setting up new serv- 
ices for children and the aged and 
new chaplaincy programs will consult 
the Department of Social Welfare be- 
fore they do so. The department can 
save them many headaches.” 


Brazil District Re-elects 
President Schneider 


Rev. Arnold W. Schneider, Sao Leo- 
poldo, Brazil, was re-elected to the 
presidency of the Brazil District, which 
met at Seminario Concordia, Porto 
Alegre, Jan. 24—31. 

Other January meetings at the semi- 
nary included the national convention 
of Lutheran young people, which at- 
tracted 700 members, and the national 
convention of the Lutheran Women’s 
Missionary League. 

Fifty-three pastors and _ teachers 
attended the summer course given Jan. 
7—20 by the Porto Alegre seminary. 

“There is still a desperate need for 
books of theology in German, Por- 
tuguese, or English,” according to 
Dr. Paul W. Schelp of the seminary 
faculty. 

“At the present rate of exchange,” 
he says, “it is impossible for pastors 
and students to purchase books from 
America. Please send theological works 
for which you have no immediate use 
to: Dr. Paul W. Schelp, Caixa Postal 
911, Porto Alegre, R.G.S., Brazil.” 
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Christian 
Symbols 


Matthew and Thom- 
as, James the son of 
Alphaeus, and Si- 
mon called Zelotes, 
and Judas the broth- 
er of James, and 
Judas Iscariot, which 
also was the traitor. 


Luke 6:15, 16 


St. James Minor 


Besides the two brother pairs, Peter 
and Andrew, James and John, were 
there also three brothers, sons of Al- 
phaeus? This is the fascinating riddle 
about James, Matthew, and Judas. 

James, called “the Less” possibly be- 
cause he was the shorter (or younger) 
of the two Jameses, is identified as the 
son of Alphaeus. 

Matthew is the tax collector who in 
Mark 2 is called Levi, the son of AlI- 
phaeus. So the two were brothers. 

And Judas (not Iscariot) is in Luke 6 
called a brother of James. 

Of the last four apostles listed, Simon 
was a Zealot, one of a group of fanati- 
cal Jewish patriots. It seems that Judas 
Iscariot was also. And the other Judas, 
sometimes known as Thaddaeus, is in 
some ancient manuscripts likewise de- 
scribed as a Zealot. 

It is therefore extremely probable 
that the last four were so grouped in 
Luke’s listing because of the deep but 
misguided patriotism that bound them 
together. 

This offers a strange possibility: If 
Matthew, who had become a publican, 
a servant of the hated Romans, was a 
brother of James and Judas, the ardent 
Zealots, what a conflict there must have 
been! Do we have in their apostolic 
call the beginning of a great reconcilia- 
tion? Is this evidence that Jesus can 
take men of such widely different 
political outlooks and quickly make 
them His very own? 

Symbols of the apostles sometimes 
border on the gruesome because they 
show how followers of Christ were put 
to death in that cruel age. As you look 
at the saw, with which James’s body was 
sawed apart, you are looking back at 
the cruelties of an age we should like 
to forget. 

Only as we spread abroad the Gospel 
of the love of Christ can we be sure 
these cruelties will not return. This 
makes mission work look a little dif- 
ferent. 

ADALBERT R,. KRETZMANN 
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THE COVER 


(Continued from page 3) 


During the last five years 115 mem- 
bers have been transferred to sister con- 
gregations. 

“Trinity, like other churches in rural 
settings, is finding many of its members 
moving into urban locations,” Pastor 
Pfotenhauer told the WiTNEss. “This 
offers us the challenge of directing our 
members to our churches in their new 
surroundings, keeping a close watch on 
changes in our communities, and main- 
taining an effective program to draw 
newcomers into our churches.” 

Members of the Alma church take 
part in civic improvements and com- 
munity undertakings. 

Trinity’s greatest contribution “can- 
not be measured in terms of statistics 
or dollars and cents,” according to the 
citation. Guidance given the children 
and young people, the preaching of the 
Word and the administration of the sac- 
raments, “the sure hope of heaven that 
gladdens the hearts of young and old — 
therein lies the real glory of Trinity 
Lutheran Church of Alma.” 

This glory is ascribed, not to indi- 
viduals or groups within the congrega- 
tion but solely “to the mercies of God.” 


NEw GOSPEL? 


(Continued from page 8) 


invited thee.’ He said to him: 

“I have bought a house and they 

request me for a day. I will have no 

time.” He came to another, he said 
to him: “My master invites thee.” 

He said to him: “My friend is to be 

married and I am to arrange a dinner; 

I shall not be able to come. I pray 

to be excused from the dinner.” He 

went to another, he said to him: “My 
master invites thee.” He said to him: 

“T have bought a farm, I go to collect 

the rent. I shall not be able to come. 

I pray to be excused.” The servant 

came, he said to his master: “Those 

whom thou hast invited to the dinner 
have excused themselves.” The mas- 
ter said to his servant: “Go out to 
the roads, bring those whom thou 
shalt find, so that they may dine. 

Tradesmen and merchants [shall] not 

[enter] the places of my Father.” 

(Logion 64) 

A comparison of these latter sayings 
with those in the canonical Gospels sug- 
gests that the compiler of this Gnostic 
work did not use the latter at all but 
derived his material from an independ- 
ent tradition of Jesus’ words and say- 
ings. If this is the case, a severe blow 
is dealt those who have tried to claim 
that the Hellenized church is responsible 
for inventing many of Jesus’ sayings. 

Occasionally a saying in this collec- 
tion sheds light on the meaning of one 
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of the canonical parallels. The reply of 

Jesus in the story of the tribute money 

reads as follows in the Gnostic text: 
Give the things of Caesar to Caesar, 
give the things of God to God and 
give Me what is Mine. (Logion 100) 


In brief, the Jews will display the sin- 
cerity of their devotion to God by ac- 
cepting Jesus as the Messiah. 

This new collection of sayings will 
be of great historical value to New Tes- 
tament scholars, who will find in this 
work a source of fresh light on old 
perplexing problems of Gospel origins. 
It will be of even greater value: to 
those who are interested in tracing the 
complex patterns of Gnostic thought in 
the early Christian era. 

We doubt, however, that the aver- 
age Christian will derive much edifica- 
tion from this “Gospel.” We rather 
suggest that he satisfy his curiosity by 
reading this collection of alleged say- 
ings of Jesus and then go back to the 
New Testament to appreciate by con- 
trast the depth and riches of the in- 
spired Gospels. 


ORIGINAL SIN 


(Continued from page 14) 


determination, self-decision. This is a 
very old error fostered by Pelagius, a 
British monk of the fifth century. It is 
still very popular. It is the thing which 
may deny any Gospel that may be 
present in “evangelistic” services which 
call for “decisions.” “By grace are ye 
saved through faith, and that not of 
yourselves; it is the gift of God; not of 
works, lest any man should boast.” 
(Ephesians 2:8, 9) 


Our Confessions 


The doctrine of original sin is treated 
at some length in Article II of the 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession, 
Article I of the Formula of Concord, 
Solid Declaration, and in the Smalcald 
Articles, I. It is summarized briefly in 
the Augsburg Confession, II, as trans- 
lated from the original Latin: 

“Our churches also teach that since 
the fall of Adam all men who are 
propagated according to nature are born 
in sin. That is to say, they are without 
fear of God, are without trust in God, 
and are concupiscent. And this disease, 
or vice of origin, is truly sin, which even 
now damns and brings eternal death on 
those who are not born again through 
Baptism and the Holy Spirit. 

“Our churches condemn the Pela- 
gians and others who deny that the vice 
of origin is sin and who obscure the 
glory of Christ’s merit and benefits by 
contending that man can be justified be- 


fore God by his own strength and 
reason.” 
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Books 


Dohaschtida. By Gustav Harders. 
waukee, Wis.: Northwestern s, 
ing House, 1958. 233 pages. 


Those who have read and enjoyee 
works of Gustav Harders, the Wiscé 
Synod missionary to the Apaches, i 
original German or know him throug 
previously translated Yaalan will well 
another of his novels, Wille wider | 
vividly translated by Alma Pingel | 
This exciting and heart-warming | 
which gives an insight into the Apa 
way of life, their customs and belies 
most informative and stirring. An un 
feature in this missionary story is the 
that the power of the Gospel is de 
strated by its effect on a well-educates 
dian who tenaciously holds to the cus: 
of his people. The inestimable zeall 
courage of the missionary is keenlyy 
throughout. ALICE B. FRANZMA‘ 


Signs and Symbols in Christian Art: 
eorge Ferguson. Popular edil 
complete and unabridged. New Y¥ 
N. Y.: Oxford University Press, 1 
113 pages plus 96 plates and 16) 
color plates. $7.50. 
The signs and symbols of this vol. 
illustrated by hundreds of line dray 
together with numerous reproductiom 
paintings from the Renaissance, are cl. 
fied by objects and things, as well ai 
the people and facts of the Christian 
ligion which they are made to symba 
Diligently assembled and handsomely 
lished also in this popular form, this y 
will be a treasure for art lover and C, 
tian worshiper alike. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMER: 


Books for Children 


The following books have been revi« 
by a committee of the Young Peo 
Literature Board, The Lutheran Chure 
Missouri Synod, and are available thre 
Conccrdia Publishing House. 


The Cheerful Heart. By Elizabeth J 
Gray. Illus. by Mizumara Kazue. 
ing, 1959. 176 pages. $3.00. Ages 9- 


During World War II in Japan 
Tamaki family had found refuge on U 
Saburo’s farm. Three years later the) 
turned to Tokyo and found a new h 
on their old plot. The small house 
a disappointment, but 11-year-old 7 
looked at the bright side of things, a1 
was her cheerful heart which helped 
family rebuild their lives. The author, 
taught the Crown Prince of Japan | 
1946 to 1950, gives an accurate and h 
picture of Japan just after the war. 


The Long-nosed Princess. By Pri 
Hallowell. Illus. by Rita Fava. Vi 
1959. 64 pages. $2.00. Ages 7—9. 


Contrary to all tradition of the 
folk tales, here is a delightful tale 
princess who was not beautiful. But. 
cess Felicia was so pleasant and w 
hearted that the people in her king 
did not even notice her long nose. 
subjects were highly incensed when P 
Fustian refused to marry Felicia bet 
she was homely. But all difficulties 


overcome, and in time the princess go 
prince. 


THE LUTHERAN WI] 


| Blue and Little Yellow. By Leo 
ynni. Illus. by author. McDowell, 
lensky, 1959. 38 pages. $2.95, Ages 


is author, one of the most gifted and 
tile artists in America, believes that 
act figures not only can communicate 
san be highly suggestive to a child’s 
ive sense. From his imagination has 
a whimsical, witty book that conveys 
ory with color patches that are not 
symbols of the characters — they are 
haracters. The text ably sustains the 
uing innovation in illustrations. Call 
at you like — fantasy, allegory, or ad- 
ire —its basic ingredient is simple, 
stible charm. 


Find Out What's Big and What's 
all. By Charles and Martha Shapp. 
is. by Vana Earle. Watts, 1959. 42 
ges. $1.95. Ages 5—7. 


;a rabbit big or small? Let’s find out.” 
d next to the elephant, a rabbit looks 
. On the following page the rabbit is 
d next to a mouse; now he looks big. 
iteresting point-of-view approach adds 
is informative book. When a mother 
on her shoes, they may hurt because 
are too small. But for her little girl 
ing up in the same shoes they are too 
Throughout the gaily illustrated pages 
uthors repeat that we must compare. 
is a simple, direct treatment of little 
e’s big problem of learning that size 
ative. The vocabulary is limited to 
ords, which are repeated in the text 
Ip the beginning reader. 


Deaths 


To BaTz, Aug. 11, 1876, Schlochau, 
many, to Noy. 19, 1959, York, Nebr.; 
of August and Juliana Fahr Batz; 
ated Springfield seminary, 1904; par- 
- Orleans, York, 1907—45, when he 
d. Survivors: Bertha Behnke Batz; 
hters Gertrude Rogers, Hildegarde 
ger, Ruth Foster, Adelaide Drake. 
ral: Nov. 23, York; interment, Green- 
| Cemetery. 


J. MartTIN Dorn, Oct. 10, 1885, Buf- 
N. Y., to Feb. 9, 1960, Georgetown, 
son of Rev. Herman and Louise 
zer Dorn; graduated Springfield sem- 
, 1911; parishes: Glenburnie, Md.; 
‘ Road (Ridgewood), N. Y.; Casper- 
ton, Wyo.; Crookston, Ainsworth, 
=~ 1925—46, when he resigned be- 
of ill health. Survivors: sons How- 
Martin, Luther, Charles; daughters 
Claussen, Lenora Tubeson, Virginia 
ue. Funeral and interment: Feb. 9, 
setown. 


Nry Erck, April 9, 1881, St. Louis, 
to Dec. 31, 1959, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
f Rey. Herman and Mathilda Schae- 
irck; graduated St. Louis seminary, 
parishes: Florence, Leigh, Nebr.; 
us pastor, University of Nebraska, 
In, 1924-51, when he retired. Vice- 
fent, Northern Nebraska District, 
24. Survivors: Ida Stokebrand 
sons Theodore, Leo, Martin; daugh- 
uth Laird. Funeral: Jan. 2, 1960, 
In; interment, Lincoln Memorial 


RTIN L. Gerpes, March 23, 1904, 
Ark., to Dec. 30, 1959, Farmers Re- 
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treat, Ind.; son of William and Mina 
Toelken Gerdes; graduated River Forest 
college, 1925; B. S. in Education, Phillips 
University, Enid, Okla., 1941; schools: 
Breckinridge, Okla.; Farmers Retreat, 
194459, when he resigned because of 
illness. Survivors: Marie Fiedler Gerdes; 
daughters Lorene, Irene Keilbarth. Funeral: 
tae 3, 1960, Dillsboro, Ind.; interment, 
afe. 


THEODORE A. GUTKNECHT, March 29, 
1883, Caledonia, Minn., to Jan. 2, 1960, 
Truth or Consequences, N. Mex.; son of 
Rey. Carl and Mary Sauer Gutknecht: 
graduated St. Louis seminary, 1907; mis- 
sionary in India, 1907—16, 1922—29; 
first president, Concordia Seminary, Na- 
gercoil, 192428; parishes: Nashua- 
Campbell, Swanville, Minn.; at Cheer, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; Sigel, Ill., 1950—58, 
when he retired. Survivors: Emilie Lein- 
inger Gutknecht; sons Rev. Richard, Rob- 
ert, Paul; daughters Lois Schoenrock, Mil- 
dred Dell, Theolyn Sweeney, Lorna Enell. 
Funeral: Jan. 6, Truth or Consequences; 
interment, Restlawn Memorial Park, El 
Paso, Tex. 


THEODORE W. HAUSMANN, July 22, 1894, 
New Britain, Conn., to Jan. 26, 1960, 
Bronxville, N. Y.; son of William and 
Louise Schuetze Hausmann; graduated 
St. Louis seminary, 1917; M. A., Columbia 
University, N. Y., 1923; assistant professor, 
Concordia College, Milwaukee, 1917—19; 
professor, Concordia College, Bronxville, 


1919—60. Survivor: Anita Flachsbart 
Hausmann. Funeral: Jan. 29, Bronxville; 
interment, Ferncliff Cemetery, Green- 
burehs Ny. 


Louis F. HEINRICHSMEYER, Nov. 1, 
LSSiew Sta leouiss IMO. to, Jan. 22.) 1960; 
Bronxville, N.Y.; son of Heinrich and 
Karoline Heitmeyer Heinrichsmeyer; grad- 
uated St. Louis seminary, 1905; M.A., 
Columbia University, N. Y., 1933; parish: 
Amsterdam, Mo.; professor, Concordia 
College, Bronxville, 1907—60. Survivors: 
Emma Neebe Heinrichsmeyer; son Louis 
Arthur. Funeral: Jan. 26, Bronxville; inter- 
ment, Kensico Cemetery, Valhalla, N. Y. 


RosBert G. LANGE, March 3, 1902, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Jan. 4, 1960, St. Louis, Mo.; 
son of Rudolph and Bertha Tabbert Lange; 
graduated St. Louis seminary, 1925; par- 
ishes: San Marcos, Tex.; Lafe, Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; Chicago; St. Louis, 1943—60. Mem- 
ber, Synod’s Foreign Mission Board, 1944 
to 1956. Survivors: Lillian Sieckmann 
Lange; sons Robert, Paul; daughter Marian 
Piehler. Funeral: Jan. 8, St. Louis; inter- 
ment, New Bethlehem Cemetery. 


Justus C. LoHRMANN, April 16, 1880, 
Lennox, Mich., to Feb. 3, 1960, Okawville, 
Ill.; son of Rey. Karl and Marie Heine- 
mann Lohrmann; graduated .Springfield 
seminary, 1904; parishes: Marion Spring, 
Muskegon, Mich.; Covington, Baldwin, 
Darmstadt, Ill., 1943—-54, when he retired. 
Survivors: Clara Vogel Lohrmann; sons 
Reinhold, Henry, Rev. Herold, Rev. Enno, 
Bruno, Edwin; daughters Louise Dierking, 
Aurelia, Cora Schrumm. Funeral: Feb. 6, 
Okawville; interment, Immanuel Lutheran 
Cemetery. 


RosweLL E. MENNEN, Aug. 23, 1905, 
Detroit, Mich., to Jan. 18, 1960, Miami, 
Fla.; son of Rev. George and Cora Belle 
Yount Mennen; graduated St. Louis sem- 
inary, 1928; parishes: Conover, -Taylors- 
ville, High Point, N.C.; chaplain, U. S. 
Army; Youngstown, Ohio; Otto, N. nY3e 
Bogalusa, La.; Miami, Fla. Survivors: 
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Esther Thieme Mennen; sons John, James. 
Funeral: Jan. 20, Miami; interment, Delray 
Beach, Fla. 


ALBERT H. MEYER, May 11, 1883, 
Rochester, Minn., to Jan. 3, 1960, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; son of William and Caroline 
Krueger Meyer; graduated Addison teach- 
ers college, 1907; schools: Fairfield, Minn.: 
Worden, HI.; Fort Wayne, 1918—56, when 
he retired. Survivors: sons Edgar, Albert; 
daughters Celeste Delp, Adeline Ringen- 
berg. Funeral: Jan. 6, Fort Wayne; inter- 
ment, Martini Lutheran Cemetery. ~ 


HERBERT R. NEITZEL, June 14, 1906, 
Kansas City, Kans., to Jan. 29, 1960, 
Cabot, Pa.; son of Prof. Richard and Mar- 
tha Stenzel Neitzel; graduated Springfield 
seminary, 1929; parishes: Kennan, Dale, 
Wis.; Lutheran Child Welfare Association, 
Addison, Hl.; Bethlehem Lutheran Chil- 
dren’s Home, Staten Island, N. Y.; Concor- 
dia Home, Marwood, and Concordia Lu- 
theran Home, Cabot, 1953—60. Survivors: 
Gertrude Behrens Neitzel; sons Richard, 
John; daughter Ruth. Funeral: Feb. 1, 
Cabot; interment, St. Luke’s Cemetery. 


ARTHUR C. L. Pape, March 7, 1898, 
Concordia, Mo., to Jan. 29, 1960, San 
Angelo, Tex.; son of Jacob and Marie 
Stuenkel Pape; graduated St. Louis sem- 
inary, 1922; parishes: Woodward, Garber, 
Guyman, Adair, Lone Wolf, Okla.; Eola, 
Tex. Survivors: Alida Bogenpohl Pape; 
sons Raymond, Wyman, Murray, James; 
daughters Myrtle Arnold, Lenice Felter, 
Alida Worm. Funeral: Jan. 31, Eola; 
Feb. 1, Lone Wolf; interment, Adair. 


EpwIn H. PFiua, Jan. 2, 1905, Leyden 
Township, Cook County, Ill., to Jan. 24, 
1960, Anaheim, Calif.; son of Ernst and 
Mary Esch Pflug; graduated St. Louis sem- 
inary, 1929; parishes: Oswego, Kans.; 
St. Charles, Chicago, IIl.; Anaheim, Calif., 
1950—59, when he resigned because of 
failing health. Survivors: Mareta Krahn 
Pflug; son Richard; daughters Marlene 
Bergman, Jean Peebles, Betty. Funeral: 
Jan. 27, Anaheim; interment, Rose Hills 
Cemetery, Whittier, Calif. 


FERDINAND SEEHAUSEN, March 4, 1869, 
Crete, Ill., to Dec. 28, 1959, Valparaiso, 
Ind.; son of William and Sophia Arken- 
berg Seehausen; graduated St. Louis semi- 
nary, 1892; parishes: Clay Center, Kans.; 
Chebanse, IIl., 1896—1924, when he re- 
signed because of ill health. Survivor: son 
Paul. Funeral: Dec. 31, Valparaiso; in- 
terment, Bethany Lutheran Cemetery near 
Chicago. 


ALVIN C. STREUFERT, Aug. 25, 1903, 
Chicago, Ill., to Jan. 25, 1960, Bakersfield, 
Calif.; son of Rev. Frank and Lydia Burg- 
dorf Streufert; graduated St. Louis sem- 
inary, 1927; parishes: San Francisco, Han- 
ford, Delano, Calif., 1934—54, when he 
resigned. Survivors: Esther Fruendt Streu- 
fert; son Kenneth Alvin; daughter Lois 
Vogel. Funeral and interment: Jan. 28, 
Bakersfield. 


ANDREW ZEILE, Nov. 30, 1886, Wood- 
worth, Ill., to Feb. 1, 1960, Saginaw, 
Mich.; son of Louis and Pauline Schramm 
Zeile; graduated St. Louis seminary, 1909 


(D.D., 1951); parishes: Walburg, Sag- 
inaw, 1915—60; President, Michigan Dis- 
trict, 1942—57. Survivors: Hilda Moser 


Zeile; sons Rey. Theodore, Rev. Walter, 
Rev. Erhard, Louis; daughters Dorothea 
Voges, Ruth Stern. Funeral: Feb. 4, Sag- 
inaw; interment, Bethlehem Cemetery. 
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Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 


CANDIDATE 


Ordained and Installed: 


Heidler, Robert E., Hope, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
by Elvin J. Riemer, Aug. 16. 


Installed: SRSA 


Becker, Wilbur H., Bethany, Lompoc, Calif., 
by Frederick L. von Husen, Jan. 24. 

Boerger, Fred., Grace, Pleasanton, Nebr., by 
E. O. Potratz, Jan. 31. 

Born, Clarence, Holy Cross, Scott City, Kans., 
by E. W. Ejifert, Jan. 24. 

Braem, Richard G. (addl. charge), Holy Trin- 
ity, Blackduck, Minn., by Robert T. Koeh- 
ler, Jan. 31. 

Brase, Herbert, St. Paul, Wisner, Nebr., by 
Pres. F. A. Niedner, Jan. 24. 

Chaveriat, Charles H., Our Savior, Hudson, 
Mich., by O. M. Riedel, Jan. 31. 

Dunker, Egbert, West Keene Chapel, Keene, 
N. H., by Karl Graesser, Nov. 15. 

Gritzke, Warren W., Good Shepherd, Toledo, 
Ohio, by J. P. Fackler, Jan. 24. 

Halter, Herbert G., Our Savior, Carmi, and 
Trinity, McLeansboro, Ill., by Jacob Ess- 
linger, Jan. 17. 

Knauft, Charles F., Our Savior, Milford, Il1., 
by Herbert F. Bohlmann, Jan. 24. 

Kohlmeier, W. H., Immanuel, Murphysboro, 
Tll., by Pres. Alfred Buls, Jan. 24. 

Lassanske, Paul A., Trinity, Tyler, Tex., by 
Robert W. Helberg, Jan. 10. 

Michels, W. H., Immanuel and Zion, Staple- 
hurst, Nebr., by Wm. Petersen, Jan. 24. 

Rath, John, Cross, Omaha, Nebr., by Pres. 
F. A. Niedner, Jan. 17. 


Sander, A. R., St. John, Farwell, Tex., by 
Harold Kaestner, Jan. 10. ; 
Schinnerer, Richard A., St. John, Covina, 


Calif., by Lawrence P. Rudolph, Jan. 17. 

Sohn, Edwin C., Faith, Ukiah, Calif., by Harry 
F. Miller, Jan. 17. 

Steinbeck, George, Zion, Terra Bella, Calif., by 
A. F. Volmer, Jan. 24. 

Toerne, Sylvester von, Elim, Berkeley, Mo., by 
George W. Wittmer, July 12. 

Visoky, Paul, Grace, New Albany, Ind., by 
Oscar A. Schedler, Nov. 22. 

Wangerin, Arnold T., Concordia, Kirkwood, 
Mo., by Paul H. Boecler, Jan. 31. 

Zacharias, Edward H., Zion, Willshire, Ohio, 
by H. F. Wiedenmann, Dec. 6. 


TEACHERS 


Egger, Kenneth, St. Mark Evangelist, St. Clair 
Shores, Mich., by Carl G. M. Steiner, 


Sept. 13. 
Kebschull, Allen C., Redeemer, Lancaster, 
Ohio, by A. C. Hahn, Jan. 24. 


Official Notice 


Rev. John Gassner, Arnold, Mo., has been 
appointed Counselor of Circuit 8 to succeed 
Rev. W. E. Griesse, who accepted a call to 
another circuit. — WruLtiam J. STELLING, Presi- 
dent, Western District. 


Colloquy 


The Colloquy Committee of the faculty of 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
has examined Richard C. Goetz, Pomona, 
Calif., and found him to be sound in doc- 
trine, well qualified for the office of Lutheran 
teacher in our Synod. He is hereby declared 
eligible and available for a call through offi- 
cial placement channels. —L. G. BicKeEt, Sec- 
retary, Colloquy Committee. 


Request for Colloquy 


Rev. Hector Pacheco Harzott, graduate of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary of Capi- 
tal University, Columbus, Ohio, requests a 
colloquy in order to return to The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. He vicared in the 
Iglesia Luterana Mexicana and served for 
a term in the mission field of the Augustana 
Synod in Uraguay.— Arnotp W. SCHNEIDER, 
President, Brazil District. 


Request for Candidates 
Editors of “Lutheran Witness” 
and “Der Lutheraner” 


In compliance with the resolutions adopted 
by the San Francisco convention, the Edi- 
torial Board of the LurHERAN WirTrness and 
Der Lutheraner is seeking suggestions for the 
positions of editors for these two periodicals. 
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Names and as much information as possl- 
ble may be sent in by individuals or groups 
in Synod. Suggestions should be sent to: 
Mr. VerNon KorHier, Secretary, Editorial 
Board of LutHeraN Witness and Der Luther- 
aner, c/o Concordia Publishing House, 3558 
South Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Nominations for 
Professor in Foreign Languages 
Concordia College, Portland, Oreg. 


Rev. Walter G. Boss, Salem, Oreg., by Cal- 
vary, Portland, Oreg. 

Rev. Harold Buls, Winfield, Kans.: St. Paul, 
Concordia, Mo. 

Rev. Richard Dinda, Austin, Tex.: St. Paul, 
Concordia, Mo. 

Rev. Walter E. Keller, Valparaiso, Ind.: Holy 
Trinity, Macon, Ga.; Trinity, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Rev. Edgar Kirschenmann, Kingsville, Tex.: 
Trinity, Odem, Tex.; Mt. Calvary, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Rev. Robert Mohrhardt, Chicago, Ill.: Beth- 
any, Chicago. 

Rev. Albert Reese, Portland: Calvary, Port- 
land. 

Rev. Richard Reinisch, Portland: Trinity, 
Portland; Calvary, Portland; Zion, Port- 
land; Holy Cross, Portland; St. John, Salem, 
Oreg. 

Rev. Donald Roth, Portland: Luther Memo- 
rial, Richmond Heights, Mo. 

Rev. Karl Rutz, St. Louis: 
Macon, Ga. 


Holy Trinity, 


Summer School — St. Louis 


A large and diversified selection of courses 
will be offered again this year at the annual 
summer school sessions of Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Long term: June 21—July 22 

Short term: June 29—July 22 

Eight guest lecturers join a staff of 19 pro- 
fessors to offer a total of 39 courses in all 
branches of theology in both the undergrad- 
uate and the graduate department. These 
courses are designed for in-service pastors 
and teachers as well as for regular students. 

For catalogs and further information write: 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc RELATIONS, Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Notice 


Persons desiring to send money to Taiwan . 


(Formosa) are requested not to use Interna- 
tional Money Orders but to send their money 
to The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
210 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. The money 
will then be forwarded. — RatpH BrINGEWATT, 
Chairman, Missionaries Conference. 


Warning 


A Mr. John Kiehn is going through the 
country seeking the aid of Missouri Synod 
pastors to help him return to a tuberculosis 
sanatorium. He is well informed concerning 
our Synod. He is using the names of Pastors 
Luther Schwartzkopf and John C. Polk as 
reference. Although his story seems very 
authentic and he offers official papers of dis- 
charge from the North Dakota State Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium, he is a panhandler. He 
claims to have run away from a sanatorium 
in Pennsylvania because he was unwilling to 
undergo another operation on his stomach. 
He is wearing a brown overcoat and cap and 
a blue-striped sport shirt. Height 5/5’, weight 
re bar black wpe dark-complexioned. — 
OHN 5 OLK, R., Missionar a 
Lynchburg, Va. es 


Wanted 


Twenty-eight used pews, 10’ or longer, in 
fair condition for a rural church. Write: 
Rev. A. G. PaLecHEK, Star Route, Box 69 
Finlayson, Minn. 2 


Production manager (program director 
Synod’s Radio Station KFUO, St. Louis ie 
supervise work and personnel of program de- 
partment. Full-time, permanent position. Re- 
quires creativeness, program development 
ability, radio experience, maturity of judg- 
ment. Applicants will please write fully re- 
garding background and qualifications. — Ey- 
ERSON RuSSELL, General Manager, Radio 
meeon KFUO, 801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis 5 

Oo. ; 

Sunday school hymnals, 


co i 
Will pay postage. — Mrs. O Pees 


V. Lancarp, Sec- 


retary, Prince of Peace Lutheran S 
pebook, 6801 Easton Court, San Disco at 
alif. : 


Available 
High-backed ae pulpit for transpor- 


Be Oo Goran” P. ALBRECHT, Wolsey, 
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cost. Write for information. Also old 
white baptismal font. Write: Rev. E. T. 
MANN, 421 W. 7th St., Julesburg, Colo. 


Almost new paraments for pulpit a 
altar 52/7 or less in length. Cloths ¢ 
shortened to fit smaller altar. Also 
markers in white, black, green, purple, i 
Rev. Rusen Bauer, Plumas, Man., Can. 


Kilgen pipe organ. Write for pric 
details. For transportation cost: 14 lig 
pews, 1015’ long, 39’ high, 23” wide; | 
oak pulpit and baptismal font. — AY 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Light-oak altar for crating and 


Winkler, Box 132, Hinsdale, Ill. 


Pastors: Changes of Address 


Arndt, Leander, Box 26, Bateman, 
Sask., Can. 

Born, Clarence, 1006 Church St., 
Scott City, Kans. . 

Bolton, Milton L., 720 N. Ninth St., 
Vincennes, Ind. ' 

Brase, Herbert R., Wisner, Nebr. } 

Chaveriat, Charles H., 751 N. Maple @ 
Ave., Hudson, Mich. ; | 

Dreher, John L., Our Savior Lutherans 
Church, 18th Ave., N., and Hwy. 1: 
Columbus, Miss. i 

Frank, Donald E., 821 S. Inkster Rd., | 
Inkster, Mich. 

Friedrichsmeyer, Owen H., R. 1, 
Hillsboro, Mo. ae | 

Gerike, Henry J., R. 1, Giddings, Tex.) 

Glock, Herbert F., 6419 Buena Ventura ; 
Oakland 5, Calif. 

Goltermann, Elmer M., 2503 N. 47th § 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. | 

Hawley, James F., R. 1, Bluffs, Ml. 

Jeske, Reno H., em., 457 W. 46th St., | 
Los Angeles 37, Calif. 

Johnson, Harold G., 59 Meadow Dr., 
Mill Valley, Calif. 

Jones, Robert E., 105 Finland Place, | 
Aurora Gardens, New Orleans 14, Li 

Keller, Walter E., 706 Milton St., 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

Kettner, Paul L., 106 Farragut Rd., 
Greenhills, Cincinnati 18, Ohio 

Klemz, Roger E., 2704 Teresa Drive, 
Jackson 4, Miss. 

Klinkermann, Oscar J., 3735 Texas, 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Kupke, George J., Webster, Minn. 

Lange, Harvey P., 6055 E. Galbraith: 
Cincinnati 36, Ohio 

Lemke, Roland K., 906 W. Broadway, 
Sedalia, Mo. | 

Lorenz, Ewald F., 319 MacArthur Blvd 
Anderson, Ind. | 

Messerschmidt, Lester, 9 Ascot Way, — 
Summit, N. J. | 

Michels, W. Harvey, Box 48, 
Staplehurst, Nebr. 

Moellering, Ralph L., 2018 Marin, | 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Mommens, August W., R. 2, Hebron, I 

Nutzmann, La Vern W., 6600 N. Ruthi 
Palms, Mich. 

Otto, Edgar J., Jr., 616 Ruth St., 
St. Paul 19, Minn. 

Rubel, Leo E., 1810 South, 75 East, 
Bountiful, Utah 

Schaaf, Karl H., em., 303 47th St., C-2! 
San Diego 2, Calif. | 

Schaefer, Walter C., 1702 Central Ave 
Hot Springs, Ark. | 

Schwab, Adolph G., em., 8545 Caroline | 
Seattle 3, Wash. | 

Sohn, Edwin C., 560 W. Park Blvd., 
Ukiah, Calif. | 

Stahnke, August C., 1040 Patterson R 
Santa Maria, Calif. 

Stoehr, Adelbert, Bowler, Wis. 

Strasen, Paul, em., 735 Maple St., 
Marengo, Ill. 

Temme, Elton H., R. 2, Barnes, Kans. 

Zeuch, Enrique, Guanaguana, 
_Estado, Monagas, Venezuela 

Zill, Marcus T., 5121 Kesler Ave., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Teachers: 

Boness, Donald R., 3005 S. Hanna 

E Hort wave: Ind. : 
roth, Elmer A., Jr., 3124 Palm 
Chalmette, La. ecto 

Heuser, William H., 211 S. Wille, 

si ate Prceneet Ill. 
illger, Paul H., em., 439 i 

ve utalo 20, NY Woodside Av 
oepke, Edgar A., 4760 N. 2 

Me Wis. iisiea 
eyer, F. G., 313 Evergr r 

sent Ghatles,, Mo. ea 
chlichting, George T., 177 
Reseda’ Cale g' 50 Vanower 

Schwark, Kenneth, 7511 Thurow, 

e ced Li. Tes. 
chwarting, Paul M., 1017 

ee di Cali £ Lake Home 
orck, arles L., 3410 21s ; 
Wyandotte, Mich, Mets 


THE LUTHERAN WIT 


letters 


s Provocative Exploration 


title of Oscar H. Reinboth’s article 
» Jan. 12 issue, “Where Will The 
ran Church — Missouri Synod Be in 
fears?” was indeed suggestive and 


ehensive. | am afraid that the con- 


of the article did not measure up to 
pectations awakened in me by the 
although, clearly enough, it is im- 
tt that the church keep up with 
panding population. 


are «will The Lutheran Church — 
uri Synod be in ten years? The an- 
o that searching question in all its 
matical length, breadth, depth, and 
is, of course, known only to the 
yf history and the church. But might 
be within the capacity and the com- 
f the LUTHERAN WITNESS tentatively 
idly to explore some of the possible 
rs to that question in some of the 
crucial to the Synod’s future? 


_the LUTHERAN WITNESS summon 
> courage and the independence to 
the land for competent writers, 
to no Official synodical policy, to 
provocatively on questions such as: 
might be the relationship of the 
iri Synod to entities like the Ameri- 
utheran Church and the new Lu- 
Evangelical Church and to organi- 
3 like the Lutheran World Federa- 
nd the World Council of Churches 
» end of this decade? What could 
- attitude of the Missouri Synod to 
ief Statement by 1970? What prog- 
ill it make in social ethics and inner- 
wurch work by that date? Will the 
mission of the church be more 
‘in the focus of synodical attention 
10 than it has been in the past? 


allenge the LUTHERAN WITNESS to 
t and execute such a series of arti- 
Surely this would be an appropriate 
0 prepare ourselves synodically to 
nto a new decade fraught with such 
problems and opportunities on the 
national, and ecclesiastical scene. 


igua, Guatemala, C. A. 
ROBERT HOEFERKAMP 
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strains of the voluntary are hushed. 
mngregation rises and sings “We Give 
but Thine Own” while the ushers 
Wy march forward. At the altar 
stands the pastor; he is ready to 
. the offerings. Solemnly he turns 
1e collection plates toward the altar; 
ses them with both hands toward 
, then moves forward and places 
on the high altar. Once more he 
o the ushers; once more he receives 
ering plates; once more he elevates 
olemnly toward heaven; once more 
ces the plates on the altar. Then 
nounces a special prayer. Again he 
to the ushers, this time to dismiss 
Solemnly the congregation waits 
the ushers proceed down the aisle. 
then has the time come for the 
| prayer. 

practice has wide appeal. It teaches 
ople to bring the sacrifice of their 
it enforces the principles of steward- 
Sunday after Sunday the people are 
led of their obligations to God and 
yey can do for His church. 


8, 1960 


Letters to this department must be signed. Names 
will be withheld upon request. The opinions ex- 
pressed are ot necessarily those of the Editors, 
who may reject, print in full, or omit matter not 
pertinent. 


Thirty years ago a prominent writer of 
the Missouri Synod wrote: 


A very peculiar innovation showing the trend 
toward Sectarianism in our circles is a strange 
liturgical act, the possibilities of which were 
evidently overlooked by the old Lutheran com- 
pilers of church orders and orders of service for 
Sundays and holidays. The reference is to the 
act which the children, in their usual frank, if 
not brutal manner, with more truth than poetry, 
call the “blessing of the nickels’ or even “‘the 
blessing of the pennies.’ It is a short prayer of 
thanksgiving spoken over the collection plates 
after the - deacons or ushers have solemnly 
marched up the center aisle, with the baskets or 
plates carefully stacked on the left arm. Charity 
fails to find an excuse condoning such an act in 
a Lutheran church. We have ever taught that 
good works and the merit of men should be 
kept out of sight as much as possible, particularly 
when we assemble in the house of God as poor 
sinners desiring the assurance of the forgiveness 
of our sins, without any merit or worthiness in 
ourselves. Formerly the collection was purposely 
taken (or “‘the offerings lifted’) as unobtrusively 
as possible, during the singing of the hymn fol- 
lowing the sermon, not during a_ sentimental 
“offertory” played with soft stops. And now much 
ado is made, not exactly about nothing, but 
surely about the least of our gifts for the King- 
dom. That a special prayer of thanksgiving is 
offered, or even a special service of thanksgiving 
arranged, for an unusual gift of God’s mercy in 
Overcoming our close-fistedness is entirely in 
order, but to include the Sunday collection in 
a regular order of worship, with a special liturgi- 
cal act, is—simply not Lutheran. (‘‘The Trend 
Toward Sectarianism in Externals,’” Magazin fuer 
Evang.-Luth. Homiletik und _ Pastoraltheologie, 
June 1929, p. 219) 


It is, however, not entirely inappropriate 
to carry the offerings forward and place 
them on a table in the chancel. It is not 
inappropriate to ask God to receive these 
offerings. In one of the general prayers we 
pray: “Accept, we beseech Thee, our bod- 
ies and souls, our hearts and minds, our 
talents and powers, together with the offer- 
ings we bring before Thee, which is our 
reasonable service.” 

In such prayers the accent is on what 
God has done and on what we owe to 
God. There is no accent on what we do 
or what our offering might amount to. 
With all the show, pomp, and ceremony 
now attending the gathering of the offer- 
ings One almost expects the pastor to say: 
“God, I thank Thee. . I give tithes of 
all that I possess.” 

Let our acts of worship be thanksgiving 
to God for what He has done for us, not 
a calling attention to what we have done 
or are doing. God’s grace alone must be 
the cause of our thanksgiving, praise, and 
laud as well as of our giving to God. 


Illinois SAG: 


Ivan’s Father ‘““Overwhelmed”’ 


We have been overwhelmed by the expres- 
sions of sympathy in connection with the loss 
of our son Ivan, whose death was reported in 
the WITNESS (Dec. 15, 1959, p.3). We have 
even received letters from folks we do not 
know. The bond of Christian fellowship is 
wonderful. 

Many Christmas greetings have come as 
a result of the list of all the missionaries’ 
names in the WITNESS. We will not be able 
to answer them. The time, stationery, and 
postage involved in replying to greetings is 
considerable. But we do wish to thank all 
who have written us for their kindness and 
concern. _ 

Wabag, New Guinea LOUIS A. HEPPNER 
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Hong Kong Manager 
Dies of Polio 


Ralph T. Gihring, 30, business man- 
ager of Synod’s Hong Kong mission, 
died Feb. 18, three days after he was 
struck down by polio. 

Only last April he had come to Hong 
Kong from Japan, where he had served 
while Ed. H. Tewes 
was on furlough. 

Born Oct. 25, 1929, 
at Buhl, Idaho, Ralph 
was the son of Theo- 
dore and Mary Rein- 


ke Gihring. 
After two years of 
public high school 


and two years at Saint 
John’s College, Win- 
field, Kans., he attend- 
ed Idaho State Col- 
lege, Pocatello, leaving for Japan im- 
mediately after graduation in June 
IOS 7. 

Survivors include his wife, the former 
Dorothy Heuer of Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
and two children, Susan, 3, and 
Steven, 1. 


Ralph Gihring 


Represents Alaska at 
Scouting Anniversary 


Joseph F. Leas, 17-year-old Eagle 
Scout from Anchorage, Alaska, and 
preministerial student at Concordia Lu- 
theran High School, Portland, Oreg., 
last month represented Alaska at 50th- 
anniversary ceremonies of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

He was chosen to be one of the five 
speakers during the “Report to the 
Nation” presentation in the capital 
city in part because of his mature con- 
victions about his future career, accord- 
ing to Dr. Al E. Iverson, director of 
Protestant relations, National Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. Joseph spoke 
at the annual scout dinner in Detroit 
and at the Scouts Honor Breakfast in 
Washington, D.C. 

The 50 Eagles and Explorers, rep- 
resenting the 50 states of the union, had 
audiences with Vice-President Nixon, 
various cabinet members, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court Tom C. 
Clark, and Dr. Paul A. Siple, Boy Scout 
representative on Admiral Byrd’s Ant- 
arctic expedition. 

Joseph is the son of Major and Mrs. 
Carrol Fé Leas of Elmendorf Air Force 
Base, Anchorage. Active in the scout- 
ing movément for the past six years, 
Joseph, has earned the Pro Deo et Patria 
award. 

In Anchorage Lutheran Church he 
served as treasurer and president of the 
Walther League. 
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serving’ more 


LUTHERANS*® 


keeps AAL growing 


each year 


For the 21st consecutive year, the new life insurance paid for by 
members of Aid Association for Lutherans has exceeded that of the 
previous year. AAL now has 570,000 members who own $1 616,771,826 
of life insurance — a 13 per cent increase in total insurance in force. 
Membership in AAL offers many fraternal and benevolence bene- 
fits to qualified Lutherans. The most singular advantage is the Spe- 
cial Difference AAL members share — LOWER NET cost life insur- 
ance protection. 
A COMPARATIVE REPORT SHOWING GROWTH DURING PAST i0 YEARS: 
1949 1959 
$ 510,112,399 $1,616,771,826 
$58,144,293 $ 228,437,218 


Total Insurance in force 
Paid for new business 


$2,014,144. Surplus refunds to $6,025,079 
members (during year) 

379,741 Number of certificates 680,937 

$118,225,820 Assets $ 302,664,451 

109.95% Ratio of assets to liabilities 110.04% 

$53,561,811 Benefits and surplus paid to $134,113,381 


members and beneficiaries 
since founding date - 1902 


\ Eligible are Lutherans of the constituent synods of the Synodical Conference: The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod; The Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod; 
x The Evangelical Lutheran (Norwegian) Synod; and The Synod of Evangelical Lu- 


theran Churches (SloWk). Also affiliated is The National Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (Finnish), 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN ae ; 5: 
America’s largest fraternal life insurance society 


——, 


